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Goodrich Airplane 
Radiator Hose may 
be obtained with 
either capped or 
exposed ends. 











Navy Curtiss Racer, Lt. A. J. Williams, Pilot, U.S. N. 


Where dependability 
in rubber counts most 


Dependable rubber equipment contributes vitally to the success 
of the pursuit or racing type plane. The stresses set up by vibra- 
tion and speed require a quality in such parts as gasoline, radiator 
and oil hose that assures trouble-free service. 

In the Navy Curtiss Racer Goodrich hose as well as shock absorber 
cord, tires and tubes are used for the assurance of dependability 
they provide. 

The name Goodrich stands for utmost reliability in rubber aero- 
nautical equipment. 


Radiator Hose Laced-on-type Windshield for airplane 

Gasoline Hose tires 

Shock Absorber Cord Leak-proof Tank Covers 

Airplane Tires Gammeter Airship and Balloon Valves 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 


AIRPLANE TIRES and ACCESSORIES 


“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 
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BARBER & BALDWIN, Inc. 
AERONAUTICAL CONSULTANTS 


30 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST- 


NEW YORK CITY 


Offer to individuals and organizations engaged or planning to 
engage in air transport or civil aviation 


Expert Service and Advice 


covering organization, finance, ground and flight operations, 
equipment, costs and insurance, engineering and technique. 


Barber & Baldwin service saves time, labor, money and disappointment 
It is based upon seventeen years’ practical experience in America and Europe 


AN EXPLANATORY BOOKLET WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


Specialists 
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“The Luxuries of One Generation 
become the Necessities of the Next’’ 

















In this age of rapid scientific development, the line between luxuries and necessities 
is so finely drawn, that anything which tends towards progress and advancement is soon 
adopted as necessary, even sooner than the old adage would have it. 


In the humble field of aeroplane propeller construction, the above holds true, and the 
metal propeller in the remarkably short period of four years has become a real necessity. 
Certainly no manufacturer can afford to turn out any commercial machines without careful 
consideration of this wonderful new invention, and even commercial operators should give it 


- —~ ; | 
serious thought because of added safety, durability, increased performance and pay load. 


Mr. Leslie L. Irving of the Irving Airchute Company, Buffalo, N. Y., writes: 


‘Having flown my Swallow for about twenty-five hours with a new Curtiss-Reed 
metal propeller, I would like to say that I am entirely pleased with the results. I be- 
lieve that it has increased the climb at least 20% and greatly helped on the take-off.”” 

Mr. W. A. Yackey, of the Yackey Aircraft Company, Chicago, advises: 

“The last metal propeller you sent is sure a wonder. _It performs excellently. 


You can give us as a reference any time for your Reed propeller on any job we have 
ever used them on.” 
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CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMANY, INC. 
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GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Curtiss Reed Duralumin Propellers for All Types of Aeroplanes if 
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Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 


a R. DANIEL GUGGENHEIM’s gift of $500,000 with 
M which New York University will found a school of 
Aeronauties reveals a vision of the future and a generosity 
of purpose which is an inspiration to all those connected with 
aviition. The gift came almost without solicitation. Mr. 
Guggenheim’s son was an aviator during the war and is still 
actively interested. He was on the committee which was try- 
ing to raise an endowment for the chair of aeronautics and 
consulted his father as to the methods of doing it’ As soon 
as Mr. Guggenheim senior heard of the project he realized 
its significance and after a thorough study of the plans he 
decided to give the whole amount needed himself. Mr. 
Guggenheim’s business success testifies to his ability and fore- 
sightedness; his vision of the future of the air and his im- 
mediate realization of the fostering influence of proper 
technical training should bring new courage to us all. 

The trial and error method of many of the early pioneers 
is gradually being replaced by truly scientific methods. We 
are accumulating a wealth of fact about aerodynamics and 
the use of aircraft. If we are to keep pace with the other 
nations this knowledge must be imparted to the younger gen- 
eration and this is one of the main purposes of the new School 
of Aeronautics. Europe long ago recognized this and 
especially in Germany there are a large number of engineer- 
ing schools which give courses in aeronautics. The equip- 
ment with which the new school will be supplied should make 
it a center for those who wish to conduct original research 
work. Mr. Guggenheim could not have made a more con- 
structive gift, it is hoped that others will follow his example. 





Increased Interest in Technical Aeronautics 


ERONAUTICS is thought by many to be confined to a 
A group of enthusiasts. These enthusiasts have frequently 
been regarded by their friends and associates as wasting their 
time. The outstanding achievements of the Air Mail Service 
and the formation of the National Air Transport, Inc., have 
convinced some of the doubters that they are failing to keep 
abreast of the times All professions are now coming to see 


that they will have some connection with or interest in com- 
mercial air transportation. Various technical societies are 


holding aeronautical meetings. The time has come when other 
industries feel that they should have accurate information. 
The two latest reeruits are the New York Electrical Society 
and The Traffic Club of New York. 

Aeronautical engineering has the same basis as all other 
kinds of engineering. Practically all the materials used in 
the construction of aircraft are used in other industries. 
Many of the accessories and instruments for aircraft are 
manufactured, at the present time, as a side line by firms who 
supply the older branches of engineering. Technical men de- 
pend very largely on their professional societies for informa- 
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tion on new developments. The larger the number of meetings 
of these societies that are devoted to aeronautics, the greater 
the cooperation with and consequent benefit to commercial air 
transportation. 





Feeder Lines 


LMOST everbody interested in aviation has at one time 

or another planned or been connected with the planning 
of an air transport line. For various reasons, none of the 
airlines thus far operated have worked out successfully, but 
throughout the country there are still thousands of men who 
hope some day to be at the head of an aerial transportation 
line. The actual formation of National Air Transport, Inc., 
and of the Ford Air Line will stimulate this hope, but to 
the men who have worked in aviation for years and have tried 
to start airlines themselves, the announcement that these 
powerful companies have entered the field will come almost 
as a frustration of their own personal ambitions. It will 
be almost impossible for men who have tried to start airlines 
of their own, and failed, not to take a dog in the manger 
attitude toward those who have been successful. 

This mental attitude will not advance the cause of com- 
mercial aviation, and in the long run it will not help the 
men who hold it. It must be realized that the inevitable has 
happened. Air transportation along the main arteries of 


traffic could never have been started by companies inade- 
quately financed and with antiquated equipment. 


The United States covers a large area and it is inevitable 
that the most obvious routes will be controlled by great cor- 
porations. But there will always remain plenty of routes 
where smaller companies can operate with good chances of 
success. 

Heretofore air mail runs of two or three hundred miles 
have not been patronized, as there was not enough saving 
over the train time. With the establishment of the night Air 
Mail Service this condition changes. There are many towns 
within a few hundred miles of the New York-San Francisco 
air line whose normal mail trains cannot connect with the 
night Air Mail and that will be forced to establish air con- 
nections for their mail or else lose a business day in sending 
and receiving mail from the larger cities. The rates of 
postage for these short feeder lines will have to be worked 
out on a different basis from the long haul reutes. There 
is a provision.in the Kelly bill for carriers of air mail to 
receive four-fifths of the ordinary first class postage rate. 
Obviously four-fifths of all the revenue from first class mail 
on a two hundred and fifty mile run is a greater incentive 
than the special air postage franchise on a thousand mile 
run. The air transport companies which handle the trunk 
air lines will welcome the business developed by feeder lines 
and the experience and pioneer work of the large companies, 
which have the capital to experiment with, will work to the 
ultimate profit of the smaller companies. 

















Aircraft and the Hawaiian Maneuvers 


Results Showed the Importance of Aircraft and the Availability 
of Aircraft Brought near the Scene of Action in Crates 


Maj. Gen. John L. Hines, Chief of Staff, and one of the 
chief umpires at the Hawaiian Grand Joint Exercise, author- 
ized the following statement : 

The Grand Joint Exercise just concluded in Hawaii was 
the biggest and most interesting one ever held by our Army 
and Navy. It had two principal objects: 

1. To test the project and plans for the defense of Oahu; 
and 

2. To train the Army and Navy in joint operations. 

The problem for the exercise was drawn up by the Joint 
Board and was extremely simple in form, although its solution 
was difficult for both sides. The following facts were as- 
sumed : 

1. That a state of war existed between Blue (the United 
States), and Black; 

2. That the Hawaiian Islands were a Black possession and 
were defended by the existing armament, the present naval 
district forees and a garrison of approximately 14,000 men; 
and 

3. That Blue was desirous of capturing Oahu with the ob- 
ject of making use of it as a Naval Base. 


Black’s Problem 


The Blue Fleet, accompanied by an expeditionary force of 
two divisions of troops, was concentrated in San Francisco 
and put to sea April 15. Under the terms of the problem, the 
transports accompanying the Fleet were not to be farther 
than 1,700 mi. from San Francisco at 5.00 a. m., April 25, 
1925, the hour and date when the problem actually opened. 
The Black or Hawaiian side was restricted to the use of 
forees and means actually available, whereas the Blue Fleet 
had two constructive divisions of troops, represented by some 
1,500 Marines. 

Black knew of the impending attack in ample time and es- 
timated that Blue would seize a base on Lanai, one of the 
islands of the group, preparatory to launching an attack 
against Oahu itself. Black was in a difficult situation. No 
reinforcements could be expected and neither air forces, 
sub-surface nor fast surface vessels were available in suffi- 
cient strength to permit Black to deny any of the outlying 
islands to Blue. The arrangements made for defense were, 
in general, admirable and were efficiently carried out, the 
conduct of practically all forces engaged being exemplary. 
Everyone was on the qui vive. Possible landing places were 
held by a thin beach cordon, plentifully supplied with field 
guns, machine guns, ete., and backed by strong points and 
small mobile reserves. The Black air forces, both Army and 
Navy, were concentrated on Oahu, seven DH4B’s being, how- 
ever, despatched to the island of Lanai. The surface and 
sub-surface vessels and aircraft of the Naval District formed 
an observation cordon around Oahu at a sufficient distance to 
give timely warning of the enemy’s approach. 


Blue’s Problem 


Blue’s task was also difficult in that it involved an attack 
against a strongly fortified island some two thousand miles 
from Blue’s nearest home base. In the very nature of the 
ease, such an attack was a major operation and therefore re- 
quired extensive and careful preparations. Since a direct 
attack against Oahu was too hazardous, Blue planned to seize 
one of the outlying islands, Molokai, and to establish an air 
base there and to follow this with a naval demonstration 
against a bay on the south coast of Oahu for the purpose of 
diverting Black’s attention. Blue then proposed to direct his 
main landing attack against the North coast of Oahu, while 
simultaneously therewith making a secondary landing on the 
West coast of Oahu. 

Blue made his dispositions accordingly. Blue was suc- 
cessful not only in seizing Molokai, but Lanai as well and in 
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oceupying the landing fields on both islands early o: the 
twenty-fifth. This success may be ascribed wm large mesure 
to the fact that instead of moving the airplane carrier Le igley 
close inshore and exposing her to attack by Black subma;ines, 
Blue kept her well offshore and had her fly her planes »f to 
the landing fields on Molokai and Lanai as soon as thes’ had 
been seized by the Advance Force. The seven Black air) anes 
despatched to Lanai gave a good account of themselves, sink- 
ing @ Blue tender and inflicting serious damage on the Blue 
landing forces. They were far too weak to preven: the 
seizure of the two islands. 

Blue had been successful in seizing a base in dangerous 
proximity to Oahu. With local command of the sea and with 
a superior air force in his hands, Blue was reasonably sure 
of ultimate victory. But Black aircraft and submarines did 
all in their power to make winning as hard and costly as 
possible to Blue. 

The aircraft with the Expeditionary Foree were to furnish 
illumination (flares) for beach bombardment and smoke 
sereens to cover first landings to reconnoiter hostile gun posi- 
tions and troop movements; to spot for covering and sup- 
porting gun fire. 

These landing operations demonstrate another lesson. The 
defense against them must be flexible and mobile. Dependence 
must not be placed primarily or even predominantly upon 
mechanical means—field guns and machine guns—but upon 
mobile troops and aircraft, counter-attacking whenever and 
wherever necessary. A commander must not only have troops 
enough to hold the essential positions and to man his arma- 
ment, but he must have enough troops leit to form an ade- 
quate reserve. In this instance, the commander could not 
do this, for his foree was not adequate for the task assigned 
to it. He did all he could with the forces given him; he 
could not do the impossible. 


Conclusion 


Analyzing the results of the exercises from the standpoint 
of their objects, it is believed— 

1. That the project and plans for the defenses of Oahu 
have been tested and that the deficiencies therein have been 
disclosed. 

2. That very valuable training has been given the Army 
and the Navy in joint operation. 

The naval accounts are now coming through from returning 
observers. Inasmuch as there was published in an Hawaiian 
newspaper, probably through an indiscretion, the complete 
problem involved together with the purposes of the maneuver 
it would seem to be very proper if the people of this country 
were given more details as to the whole proceedings, 

First, it may be stated that both Army and Navy officers 
are showing a profound respect for aircraft, a very wholesome 
sign. While the umpiring of air work both at Panama and 
Hawaii was so conducted that opportunities were lost for re- 
attack where missions that were declared a failure were 
considered by the attacking air forces as successful. In fu- 
ture maneuvers this difficulty should be remedied. As has 
been indicated, the experience at Hawaii has made aircraft 
a prime factor in the consideration of future defenses or 
attacks. 

It is reported that the Navy officers made excellent use of 
their air fighters. Although there has been much effort to 
belittle aireraft previously, it is now realized that the first 
stage of any naval engagement where an enemy has aircraft 
must be to gain supremacy in the air. Quite evidently that 
was their intention when they took the time to establish 4 
base on one of the islands within striking distance of Oahu, 
but out of reach of coast defenses. Airplanes which had been 
brought on freighters and large ships in crates were set up 
by the aviation experts on the aircraft carrier Langley, 2nd 
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within a very short time the attacking force had an air fleet 
jarger than that of Oahu’s defenders. It was easy enough to 
cover the Marine Corps’ landing force when the fleet had 
suprenacy in the air—without that supremacy the ships con- 
tainiig the landing party might have been blown to bits. 
The hiefs im command of the Navy force admitted in the 
critique held after the war game that they took the time to 
capture and make use of the island base near Oahu only 
becau-e they knew they probably could not capture the island 
witho ‘t air supremacy. 

An ther great lesson which the maneuvers taught is that 
a larv;e number of aircraft carriers may not be necessary to 
attac! a poorly equipped nation. It has been thought that 
the Lnited States was safe against airplane attacks because 
no cointry had enough aircraft carriers to bring a large num- 
ber of planes across the Atlantic or Pacific ocean. The 
mane..vers showed that this was not necessary. Neither is it 
neces. ry to fly the planes across these oceans. If England 
shoul‘. wish to make war on the United States she could send 
thors.nds of airplanes, crated, in fast merchant ships, in- 
cluding large-space passenger liners like the Olympic and 
Maje:‘ic, toss them ashore at Halifax or some point even 
neare: the United States, put them in flying condition with 
the e,uipment and trained personnel carried in her aircraft 
earric s, and make the air attack on New England and New 
York from a base within 300 or 500 mi. In the same way 
the isiands of the West Indies could be used. Or some nation 
could establish a base in Lower California, with or without 
Mexico’s consent, or near Vancouver, B. C., with or without 
England’s consent, and attack us by air from those points. 
This method of transporting airplanes was very successfully 
used during the Hawaiian maneuvers and proved that aircraft 
carriers need only be necessary subsidiaries. The attacking 
fleet might not have been able to capture Oahu if only the 
airplanes launchable from the catapults and the deck of the 
Langicy had been used; but with the addition of those sent 
into te air from the land base Oahu was easily conquered. 





The Naval Air Battle of the Future 


Editor, AVIATION :— 


Will you permit me a few brief comments on “The Naval 
Air Battle of the Future,” by M. H. McIntyre. 

Seouting planes with a large radius of action should not 
rely on a sluggish compass needle alone, but should have 
radio receiving apparatus and get their direction at frequent 
intervals by radio from the mother ship, to which they expect 
to return when the flight is completed. There will be naval 
engagements in which the commander-in-chief himself com- 
mands the battle from on high, directing the exact maneuvers 
of his fleet, as the chess player moves his pieces over the 
board, all of which is in plain sight. 

It is an error to say that the enemy surface ships know as 
well as the aviator the one point from which bombs can be 
successfully launched, for the surface ship does not know and 
cannot know accurately the height from which the bomb will 
be discharged or at which the airplane is flying at any given 
time. In a word, the altimeter gives a much more accurate 
knowledge of height than any known method yet discovered 
from below, and the attack that would be most dangerous to 
the fleet will be by airplanes unseen to their victims, at- 
tacking either by night or in cloudy weather or behind smoke 
screens, able to. select the moment of attack and to sheer off 
if and when the situation is unfavorable. 

It seems to me that Mr. McIntyre has chiefly in mind 
bombing attack in clear weather from a great height. To my 
mind, the great danger to warships from aircraft attack is, 
first trom torpedo-carrying seaplanes attacking from behind 
smoke sereens at a distance of 2,000 yards or thereabout. 
Second, bombing attack from low altitudes in the night 
time or with partially obscure atmospheric conditions. 


The task of dropping a torpedo at the right moment is 
a far easier matter than that of dropping a bomb at the right 
moment, for an error of ten seconds more or less will usually 
be immaterial in the ease of a torpedo and absolutely fatal 
to aim in the ease of the bomb. 
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Now with regard to the erratic behavior of torpedoes, Mr. 
MelIntyre should give us accurate figures. Frankly, I have 
only seen two torpedoes fired, and one of them took a direct 
course from the axis of the tube till the bubbles disappeared 
over the horizon; the other turned at right angles in ac- 
cordance with the setting of the gyroscope, and then took a 
straight course until it disappeared over the horizon. Now if 
fifty per cent of the torpedoes were to be erratic, the battle 
fleet would still be helpless against torpedo attack unless well 
defended by other aircraft. 

The public will certainly be very much interested in quan- 
titative figures as to the performance of our torpedoes. 
Goprrey L. Casor, 

President, N.A.A. 





Book Review 


EnGinE DyNAMICS AND CRANKSHAFT Design. By Glenn D. 
Angle (First Edition, 299 pages. Airplane Engine En- 
eyclopedia Co.) 

This book is the first of a series to be called The Airplane 
Engine Design series and is intended as a designer’s hand- 
book. Glenn D. Angle has already contributed The Airplane 
Engine Encyclopedia and numerous articles to literature 
and this volume is a valuable addition. 

As it is intended to be a reference book, very complete 
tables and a bibliography are given after each main section. 
The method followed in treating the various phases of the 
subject is to give the basic theory and establish the formulae 
and then consider the materials and representative designs. 

Although the design of airplane engines had its greatest 
impetus during the late world conflict, the more scientific 
developments have occurred since, and there is now a vast 
amount of data and experience available which should guide 
future developments along more constructive lines. An effort 
has been made to simplify and condense this material into 
suitable form for the use of the designer and yet retain its 
value to the student or those desiring to check certain equa- 
tions developed. On the whole, the methods employed are 
quite similar to those in general use and the advantages in the 
present treatment lie in their simplicity. The methods for 
investigating the stresses and bearing loads of crankshafts 
have probably never been presented before in such a complete 
form. 





Horatio Barber Sails 


Horatio Barber, senior member of Barber & Baldwin, Inc., 
of New York, aviation consultants sailed for England on 
June 20. Mr. Barber, who is internationally known as an 
aeronautical engineer and expert on air transport, will return 
to the United States we are informed, about the end of July. 

Mr. Barber has for seventeen years been active in aero- 
nautices. He is one of the pioneer pilots and designers of 
England and designed built and flew the first all-British air- 
plane. He served throughout the war as an officer in the 
Royal Flying Corps and since the armistice has been identified 
with government and private aeronautical interests in a con- 
sulting capacity. Mr. Barber is the author of several aero- 
nautical books, among them “The Aeroplane Speaks,” which 
was adopted by the United States and British governments 
for the instruction of officers. 

During the present period of organization of air transport 
lines, it is a fortunate cireumstance that the services of ex- 
perienced and reliable aeronautical consultants is available 
for technical information and advice on the varied and in- 
tricate problems which must be solved before commercial air 
transportation can be established upon a sound business basis. 





A New Record 


A new record for speed over 500 km. with 250 kg. of test 
was made in Italy, May 5, when a Fiat CR covered the course 
at a speed of 250 km./hr. The course was 125 km. in length 
and was bounded by Montecelio, Cerveteri and Ostia. The 
machine was piloted by Major DeBernardi. The Fiat CR is 
a pursuit machine with a 300 hp. Hispano Suiza engine. 














N. Y. U. Aero Course Endowed 


Daniel Guggenheim Gives a Half Million Dollars to Construct Buildings and 
Support a School of Aeronautics at New York University 


Chancellor Brown of New York University announced 
June 14 the gift of $500,000 by Daniel Guggenheim to 
establish a School of Aeronautics in the University’s College 
of Engineering. Mr. Guggenheim’s gift was actuated by a 
desire “more quickly to realize for humanity the ultimate 
possibilities of aerial navigation” and “to give America the 
place in the air to which her inventive genius entitles her.” 

Mr. Guggenheim’s letter of June 12, offering the gift, said: 


“Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Esquire 

Chancellor, New York University 

New York City 
“My dear Chancellor Brown: 

“For some time I have been impressed with the need for placing aero- 
nautics on the same educational plane that other branches of engineering 
enjoy. It has seemed to me that aviation is capable of rendering such 
service to the nation’s business and economic welfare as well as to its 
defense that our universities should concern themselves with the education 
of highly-trained engineers capable of building better and safer com- 
mercial aircraft, and industrial engineers capable of making the oper- 
ation of aircraft as a business proposition comparable to the operation 
of railroads. In this way we shall give America the place in the air to 
which her inventive genius entitles her. 

“The great future of aviation and aeronautics is in the promotion of 
the arts of peace rather than war. 

“Already, we have the air mail, the use of airplanes in surveying, in 
photography, in prevention of forest fires and in fishery to indicate to 
us how great are the possibilities for extending the usefulness of aviation 
outside of the wartime employment of airplanes, upon which the attention 
of aeronantical engineers was first concentrated. 

“If we are quickly to realize for humanity and our country the ultimate 
possibilities of navigation of the air. we must have planes that are fool- 
proof, stable, capable of recovering from abnormal positions, able to land 
in easily-available places, and with the necessary speed and carrying 
capacity. Even the layman can understand that these things and others 
that engineers are trying to accomplish require specialized study with 
special equipment, and I am informed that no adequate opportunity for 
such stndy and experimentation exists in this country. 

“My family has long been identified with exploration beneath the earth. 
We have tried to assist in developments which would make mining more 
safe as well as more profitable and therefore of the greatest economic 
value. TI have learned through my son, Harry F. Guggenheim. who was 
one of the first civilians to enter aviation and was a naval aviator over- 
seas during the World War, of the plans of New York University to 
establish a School of Aeronautics in its College of Engineering. 

“T take pleasure in making possible the accomplishment of that desire. 
I am handing you herewith my check for $500,000 and a deed of trust 
relating to the use of that sum for the foundation of a School of Aero- 
nautics in New York University. 

“T understand that approximately $225.000 of the fund will be reavired 
and is to be used for the purpose of building and equipping a building, 
a wind tunnel, propeller laboratory, sand testing laboratory, mode) shop, 
full flight lahoratory, power plant laboratory and classrooms. I under- 
stand that the balance of the fund will be required to provide for the 
salaries of a professor, an assistant professor and instructor of aero- 
nautics and two research assistants and also for the maintenance of 
the building and eouipment. 

“The new field of employment and endeavor that aeronantical engineer- 
ing will open to young men is one of the mariy reasons why this gift is 
made. Here is an uncrowded profession, offering opportunities unmatched 
in possibilities. 

“T have created this trust with fnll confidence that it will be ably and 
wisely administered by your great institution and that it will promote 
the welfare of our country in time of peace and the safety of our country 
against aggression in time of war. 

“With my heartiest good wishes, I am 

“Sincerely yours, 
“DANIEL GUGGENHEIM.” 


Chancellor Brown’s letter accepting Mr. Guggenheim’s ett 
was as follows: M 

“June 12, 1925 
“My dear Mr. Guegenheim: 

“In acknowledging your gift of $500,000 to establish a School of 
Aecronantics in the College .of Engineering of New York Universtty, I 
must first express on behalf of the University my deep thanks for -your 
generosity. You have taken a step which will enable us to render a 
national service in a field of engineering now but scantily provided with 
means of study 

“While in Germany there are eleven institutions giving aeronautical 
instruction under the supervision of the Ministry of the Interior. and in 
England, France and Italy a number of schools specializing in aviation 
and aeronanties, in this country there are only three such schools, of 
which New York University has the only one giving a full four-year un- 
dergraduate course. 

“Necessarily, the development of aviation has up to this time been in 
the hands of military engineers and practical men, although the prob- 
lems involved require the most intensive study of aerodynamics, 
thermodynamics, stability and other problems which only specialized in- 
vestiration and training can solve. 

“We accept your gift in the spirit in which it is offered, namely. that 
of carrying out a truly national service containing the possibilities of 
immense benetits to mankind, and opening the door to careers which 
promise to benefit our people no less than have the accomplishments of 
other branches of science and enginering. 

“We shall, with your consent, name the new school to be established 
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in the College of Engineering of New York University with the funds 
you have provided, the Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronauti: 

“With renewed thanks for your assistance, and assuring you that you 
have inspired us with great hopes of the good that may come from the 
study and training now made possible, believe me . 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, Chance!!or.” 

Primarily, the consideration that led to the gift by Daniel 
Guggenheim of $500,000 for the School of Aeronautics at New 
York University, was the belief that by intensive inves‘ ization 
and study aviation could be made a real public utility 

These possibilities are evidenced in the declaration by the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States that 

“The development of aeronautics in the United States is of crowing 
importance for the transportation of valuable commercial commodities, 
for business mail, for engineering purposes and scientific investigation, 
for patrol of forest reserves against the constant menace of fire, and for 
the national defense.” 


On this subject, General Pershing recently said: 


“The subject of aeronautics is especially appealing to every thoughtful 
man as one that should, and no doubt will, engage the attention of our 
most progressive engineers. Its future as a means of commercial trans- 
portation can hardly be foreseen by any of us, and the great progress 
that has been made during the last few years is sufficient basis for the 
most optimistic hopes. America with her inventive genius and her 
facilities for manufacture should not be content with second place in the 
development of air transportation. 

“To my mind, the encouragement of commercial aviation is necessary to 
the full development of military aviation. It need not be pointed out 
that aviation has come to be a most important, if not a vital, factor in 
national defense. Manufacturing facilities for building planes for the 
transportation of the mail, express, passengers and freight could be in- 
stantly utilized to construct planes for defense. So that those who devote 
themselves to the advancement of aviation are really performing a distinct 
national service.” 


Seeretary Weeks has expressed a like opinion: 

“Scientific research and experimentation in aero-dynamics, the design 
and construction of aeronautical equipment, and the organization and 
op?ration of aviation companies are important. 

“The progress and success of aeronautics will be dependent on the 
men who are thoroughly educated and trained in these professions and 
many of these men will come from our colleges and universities providing 
for such courses of instruction. Young men in deciding upon a pro 
fessional career along scientific and engineering lines already realize the 
unlimited possibilities of aeronautics and wil enroll in coleges and uni- 
versities providing an education for these professions. 

“As an alumnus I am very proud of the fact that the New York Uni- 
versity is among the first of our educational institutions to add this 
branch of science and engineering to its curriculum. As Secretary of 
War, I thank you for this cooperation and assistance in promoting our 
national defense.” 


These and similar views from other authorities, of course, 
had their part in influencing Mr. Guggenheim’s decision. 

Moreover, this country is peculiarly in need of commercial 
aviation. Owing to its long sea-coast and to modern devel- 
opments in warfare, it is recognized that aircraft are a prime 
necessity for the national defense. President Coolidge has 


stated : 

“Today, the outstanding weakness in the industrial situation as it 
affects national defense is the inadequacy of facilities to supply air service 
needs. The airplane industry in this @untry at the present time 3s 
dependent almost entirely upon governmental business. To strengthen 
this industry is to strengthen our national defense.” 


The Department of Commerce, in studying the need for 


commercial aviation, reports: : 

“There are indications of a great change in the last few months which 
has given an impetus to plans for developing American civil aeronautics 
that is bound to produce some permanent results. The extent of our 
country, its physical characteristics and its intimate contact with Canada, 
Mexico and the West Indies are such as to make air service highly 
desirable. The success of the trans-continental air mail operated by the 
Post Office Department and the general approval which has greeted its 
operation indicate that the choice of a method for developing civil sero 
nautics in the United States is the question demanding immediate s»lution, 
particularly since there exist no such political, financial and legal obstacles 
as have created difficulties for foreign countries. There is every reason 
to hope that before the end of the present year, civil aviation in the 
United States will have taken a long step forward toward a position of 
permanent security.” 


Professor Klemin of New York University has declared 
that: 


“The time has now definitely come for a different orientation in = 
design and operation of aircraft. Safety, commercial pay load an 
scientific ground organization should now be considered of primary mmr 

ortance. s 
” “Progress is dependent on this new orientation. This change of — 
is in turn dependent on the extent to which men can be trained who wi 
be free from the prejudices and tendencies of war time construction, an 


who will turn thir energies to the design of safe and economical craft. 
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Curtiss Building New Commercial Ship 


New Machine Using the OX5 Engine Embodies 
the Accumulated Experience of Years 


After a careful survey of commercial conditions the Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Co., Ine., have decided to build in 
production a popular-priced three-place commereial plane to 
he known as the “Lark.” During 1924 the company disposed 


of all of its Standards and most of its JNs. These airplanes 
have sorved their purpose. They have provided at small 
cst th: means for many pilots to continue in business. They 
have enabled thousands of Americans to enjoy flights and 


have tus converted many to a closer understanding of and 
enthusi:sm for aviation. They have created a market for a 
reliable machine at a reasonable price. 

Natu ally, first thought was given to the engine, the heart 
of the .irplane. No aeronautical engine is so widely known 
and so universally respected for its economy, reliability and 
simplicity as the OX5. There are a large number of these 
available at ridiculously low prices, as well as a vast quantity 
of spares. Consequently, a machine built around this engine 
combines reliability and economy of cost and of upkeep. 
Furthermore, modern engineering development makes pos- 
sible remarkable performance on relatively low horsepower. 
With a high speed of approximately 95 mi./hr., a landing 
speed of less than 45 mi./hr., a: cruising radius with full 
load ot approximately 500 mi., a quick take-off and good 
climb—the Lark gives promise of performance suitable for 
present commercial flying. 

The plane itself, constructed with an ample factor of 
safety throughout, conforms with Army specifications and is 
built under Curtiss inspection. With a view to standardiza- 
tion and low upkeep it is so designed that all control surfaces 
are interchangeable—a Curtiss patented feature. Instead of 
carrying seven different control surfaces for spares, the pilot 
need carry but one. Wings, interplane and landing gear 
struts are also interchangeable, as the machine is built with- 
out the usual center section. Naturally these features lend 
themselves admirably to lower production costs. At first 
sight, the squarely cut-off panels and surfaces look crude in 
comparison with the usual elliptical ends, but careful research 
and test has proven that the loss of aeronautical efficiency in 
this type of construction on a machine of this speed is only 
about one per cent, which is negligible in comparison with 
advantages gained. 














the Curtiss-Reed Duralumin Propeller, well known for its 
efficiency and durability—a sales argument in itself. The 
engine mounting is attached by four bolts and where time is 
paramount, it is possible to quickly remove and replace the 
entire engine installation. 

Special attention has been given to accessibility. Cowls 
are so designed as to be completely removed in a few seconds. 
Water and oil can be easily drained—tail skid assembly can 
be quickly dismantled and repaired. In fact, the general 
layout is a joy to the mechanic as well as to the pilot. 


The fuselage is of steel tube construction with fabric 
cover—following the latest approved methods. The two pas- 
sengers are seated side by side on a commodious seat pro- 
tected by a windshield, with excellent vision. The pilot’s 
seat is so adjusted as to give him excellent visibility without 
sacrificing comfort. 

A number of these machines are now under construction 
in the Curtiss factory at Garden City. Some of these will 
be put into immediate service by the Curtiss Exhibition Co., 
where they will undergo all sorts of tests under actual opera- 
ting conditions. A machine will be flown around the country 
where various pilots will be asked to fly it and their opinions 
and suggestions sought—so that all the so-called “bugs” will 
be removed and the best possible machine developed before 
actual production begins. 


The Lark, combining reliability, economy of cost and up- 
keep, good performance, standardization of parts, complete 
accessibility, good visibility and comfort, promises to be a 
machine which will fill a commercial demand and which will 
uphold the well-known Curtiss reputation. 


The development of the Lark by the Curtiss Co. has a two- 
fold purpose. Training planes are being built for the U. S. 
Army and Navy Air Services, the latter with pontoon equip- 
ment. These training machines will be identical with the 
commercial Lark, excepting that they will be propelled by 
engines of higher power—the Hispano E-2 for the Army and 
the Wright Whirlwind (J-4) radial for the Navy. All parts of 
these planes will be interchangeable with those of the com- 
mercial machine. Thus a machine is provided for advanced 


training, developing in the commercial field a reserve of 











The wind tunnel model of the Curtiss Lark 


The landing gear is of the split type without axle or 
spreader bar a great advantage in taking off or landing in 
fields with high grass, weeds, bushes, stumps or mud. The 
tadiator is situated under the etigine and conforms with the 
general streamline of the ship. The machine is equipped with 
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trained personnel who are immediately available for military 
training in the same ship in case of national emergency. 
Standardization in aircraft equipment and operation is the 
most important line of development required for the prompt 
expansion of our military air forces. 
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Insurance Survey 


Following the suggestion of Gen. Mason M.’ Patrick, head 
of the Army Air Service, in an address before the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, that there should be a review 
of the entire subject of aviation hazards and their relation to 
life insurance practice, several companies have combined to 
undertake such an investigation, which will be conducted by 
Frederick L. Hoffman, Lid., consulting statistician of 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 

For many years Dr. Hoffman has been interested in the 
subject. As far back as 1919 he prepared a report for the 
National Safety Council as chairman of a special committee 
appointed for the purpose. Dr. Hoffman is in touch with the 
military, naval, postal and other authorities as well as with 
private corporations engaged in commercial flying. He also 
will consider the experience which has been had abroad. He 


the 
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is said to be strongly of the opinion that this countr\ is On 
the eve of far-reaching developments in commercial flying, 
and predicts that within ten years commercial flying will be 
commonplace, 


Dr. Hoffman expects to make a number of flizits this 
summer to familiarize himself with aviation technicue, the 
effects of flying at reasonable altitudes and the possi!» bene- 
fits of medical examination of aviators. 


Aviators are among the few classes of workers still r garded 
as impossible life insurance risks. But General Patrick ex- 
pressed the belief that hazards would be rapidly reduced as 
aviation equipment and skill further developed. He, as well 
as other observers, have pointed out that accidents al most 
exclusively the result of stunt flying, and for justifi. ion ol 
this view cite the experience of the aerial postal servi whieh 
has been remarkably free from fatalities since its b: inning. 


Jun 22, 1925 
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“Who’s Who in American Aeronautics” 


The second edition of “Who’s Who in Americen Aeronautics” will ke published Sept. 1, 1925. 
Below will te found rew kiogrephics that will appecr in the forthcoming volume. 


An invitation is 


extended to all pilots actively engaged in aviation military, naval or commercial to send their biographical 


sketches fcr insertion in the next issue. 
all the leacing persons in American aeronautics. 


are being tzken in advance as the edition is iimited. 


Talbert Abraims 


ABR. MS, TALBERT, Commercial Aviator; 
born, konsha, Mich. Aug. 17, 1895; son of 
Wiliam B. Abrams and Sarah E. (Brunner) 
Abrams married, Leota Fry, Jan. 15, 1923. 

Educ ed: Public schools, Tekonsha, Mich. 

Prof. sonal: Engineering Dept., Curtiss Aero- 
plane «© d Motor Co. 1917; Air Mail Repair 
Depot, 3ustleton, Pa., 1920; Michigan Aero 
Service Corp., 1921; V. P. and Manager 
Michiga:. Airways, -E. Lansing, Mich. 1922; 
Preside: A.B.C. Airline Corp., Eaton Rapids, 
Mich. 1°23 to 1925. 

Aero utical Activities: Ground Schco!, Pen- 
sacola, <“la.; Seaplane patrol, 1918, N.A.S., 
Miami, Fla.; 1st Div., Squadron E, Marine 
Aviation Force, Port au Prince, Haiti, 1919. 

Flyin. Rating: Naval Aviator, May 191s. 

War -ervice: U.S.MLC. July 17, 1917 to Dec. 
23, 191 as private to sergeant; commissioned 
Qnd Lieutenant AS-ORC 1923. - 

Meml F. & A.M. (32nd); 1..0.0.F.; A.L.; 
N.A.A.: Mich. Reserve Officers Asso.; Com. Aero. 
Assoc., ich. 

Prese Occupation: President and Manager, 
AB.C. Airline Corp., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Addr: 210 Diana St., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Charles Hayden Ames 

AMES, CHARLES HAYDEN, Air Mail Pilot; 
born, Jackson, Mich., Feb. 2, 1894; son of 
Charles Chippman Ames and Anne Western 
(Hayden) Ames. 

Edwated: Los Angeles Polytechnic High 
School. 


Professional: Redlands National Bank, Red- 
lands, Calif., 1913 to 1916; So. Calif. Edison Co., 
Kern River, Calif., 1916-1917. 


Aeronautical Activities: Enlisted Rockwell 
Field, San Diego, Calif., 1917; Ground School 
$M.A. Berkley, Calif., March 1918; Flying 
Cadet Mather Field, Sacramento, Calif., 1918; 
Student, Instructor’s Gosport School, Breoks 
Field, San Antonio, Tex., 1918; Instructor, 
Brooks Field, 1918-1919; Instructor , Kelly 
Field, San Antonio, Tex., 1919; Instructor, 


Curtiss Indiana Co., Kokomo, Ind., 1920; U. 8. 
Air Mail Pilot, Dec. 8, 1920 to present date. 

Flying Rating: Pilot’s Certificate, No. 4247, 
F.A.I.; Reserve Military Aviator, 1918; Junior 
Military Pilot, 1920. 

War Service: 1917 to 1919. 

Member: Concordia Lodge No. 345 F. & A.M.; 
McKinley Chapter No. 181 R.A.M.; B.P.O.E. No. 
583, Redlands, Calif.; Air Mail Pilcts of America. 

Present Occupation: U. S. Air Mail Pilot. 

Address: U. S: Air Mail Station, Cleveland, 
Ohio; home, 830 Melrose Hill, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Walter Henry Barling 


BARLING, WALTER HENRY, Aeronautical 
Engineer; born, London, England, Jan 10, 1890; 


son of Walter Edward Barling and Anne 
(Head) Barling: married, Jessie Elizabeth 
Caddy, Nov. 5, 1917. 

Educated: Polytechnic, London; Royal College 
: — (ARC Sc); City Guilds College, B Sc., 
ondon 

Professional: 1905, Engineer - apprenticeship 
for 5 years; Whitworth Exhibitioner 1910: 
Finishe: course of study at Royal Gollege of 
Science (London) ‘in 1912; Royal Aircraft Fac- 
tory, FE) vland. 

Aero) ‘utieal Activities: 1914, designer of 
Propell: and in charge of stressing department, 
Royal \ircraft Factory; in charge of Technical 
Office, A.F. ~until 1918: Chief Engineer. 
Tarrant Aircraft Comnany 1918-1919: designed 
Rarlins Bomber for U. 8. Air Service: 1920, 
Consul’ Engineer, Wittemann Aircraft Fac- 
tory; 1/29 to 1923, Consulting Engineer to En- 
gineeri Division. Air Service in connection with 
erection and trial flights of Rarling Bomber; 
1924, nsulting Aeronantical Engineer; 1925, 
Chief F) cineer, Lawson Aircraft Company. 

Mem Royal Aeronautical Society (Associ- 
ate Fe] ): SAE. 

Pres Occupation: Chief Engineer, Lawson 
Aircraf: Company. 

Add 1219 Breadwav. New Vork City; 
home, 2 Lexington Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 





Luther K. Bell 


BELL, LUTHER K., Traffic Manager, Air 
Mail; born, Topeka, Kan., July 11, 158%; soa 
of M. L. Bell and Anna (Oaks) Bell; married, 
Frances Johnson, April 27, 1912. 


Educated: Kansas City, Mo. and San Jose, 
Calii. 

Professional: Newspaper reporter and editor; 
contributor to magazines; San Jose (Calif.) 
Mercury, San Francisco Examiner, St. Louis 
Republic, Indianapolis News, Chicago Heraid, 


Chicago American, 1914 to 1918. 

Aeronautical Activities: Director of informa- 
tion, Manufacturers’ Aircraft Ass’n., December 
1918 to July 1922; Secretary, Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, July 1922 to 
June 15,1924; Editor, Aircraft Year Book, 
1920 to 1924; since June 15, 1924, Traffic Mana- 
ger, U. S. Air Mail Service. 

Books Written: ..Editor of Aircraft Year Book, 
1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924. 

Address: Post Office Dept., Washington, D. C.; 
home, 42 Fern St., New Rochelie, N. Y. 


William Henry Bleakley 


BLEAKLEY, WILLIAM HENRY, Ist Lieut. 
Air Service; born, Ireland, March 22, 1890; son 
of George Bleakley and Anna Eliza (McCoy) 





Bleakley; married, Norma Edwina Hinkle, Dec. 
2, 1917. 

Educated: Trinity, Dublin, Ireland, 1903- 
1904. 

Professional: Arrived in the U.S.A. 1905; 


University of Minn. 1906-1907; Western Electric 
School of Telephony, 1908. 

Aeronautical Activities: Started flying March 
1909; joined the Benoist Aircraft Co., St. Louis, 
1911; taught flying and tested many types of 
biplanes and monoplanes up to 1916; instructor 
in flying, U. S. Army from 1916 to 1918; com- 


missioned, 1st Lieut., Brooks Field, Oct. 26, 
1918. 

Flying Rating: Pilots’ Certificate, Aero Club 
of America, No. 206, Jan. 29, 1913. 


War Service: Civilian Instructor, U. S. Army; 
1916 to Oct. 26, 1918; commissioned Ist Lieut., 
Air Service, Oct. 26, 1918. 

Address: Phillips Field, Aberdeen, Md.; home, 
170 Franklin St., Hempsted, L. I., N. Y. 





Guy E. Burns 


‘BURNS, GUY E., Commercial Aviation; born, 
Lima, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1897; son of John Burns 
and (Lockwood) Burns. 


Educated: Fenton, Mich. High School. 
Colleges: Lansing Business; S.M.A., Cornell. 
Professional: Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, 


1917-1918; Arctic Ice Cream Co., Fenton, Mich., 
1919-1920; 4 years, Commercial Flying, Burns 
Flyers. 

Aeronautical Activities: Enlisted Jan. 28, 
1918; SM.A., Cornell; 339 Aero Sq.; 4 years 
commercial flying, Burns, Flyers, 1921 to 1924; 
pilot, Dayton Races, 1924. 

Flying Rating: N.A.A. Certificate No. 6175. 

War Service: Air Service, 1918-1919. 

Member: American Legion. 

Present Occupation: Commercial Aviation. 

Address: Fenton, Mich.; home, 609 
Roy St., Fenton, Mich. 


Le 


Earl K. Campbell 


CAMPBELL, EARL K., Commercial Aviation; 
born, Oct. 1, 1897, Sioux City, Ia.; son of 
Clarence H. Campbell and Ida E. Campbell. 

: Educated: Student in Highland Park Univer- 
a. Des Moines, Ia. at outbreak of the World 
ar. 

Aeronautical Activities: Enlisted Signal Corps; 
graduated from S.M.A., University of Texas; 
primary training. Park Field, Memphis, Tenn.: 
commissioned 2nd Lieut., A.S.; instructor until 
Jan. 29, 1919; transferred to Ellington Field, 
Houston, Tex.; discharged April 6. 1919: estab- 
lished the first commercial field in Iowa, May 23, 
1919, Waterloo, Ia. 

Present Occupation : 
bell Airplane Co. 

Address: Campbell Airplane Co., Moline, Ill.; 

Moline, Til. ; 
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Proprietor of the Camp- 


home, 515 18th St., 


The book will contain the biographies 
lhe price of the bock will be two dollars. 


of practically 
Orders 


Arthur Lefroy Caperton 


CAPERTON, ARTHUR LEFROY, Aviator; 
born, Pueblo, Col., July 3, 1898; son of Clif- 
ford Randolph Caperton and Helena (French) 
Lefroy; married, Martha Diane Voight, Sept. 4, 
1923. 

Educated: National Cathedral School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; McGuire’s Univ. School, Richmond, 
Va. 

Professional : 
1916; Winchester Repeating Arms, Co., 
Haven, Conn. ; 

Aeronautical Activities: Cadet, ASSRC, April 
1918; S&M.A., Ohio State Univ.; Ground School, 
SM.A., Princeton, Aug. 10, 1918; primary fly- 
ing training, Park Field; discharged, March 
1919; 2nd Lieut., Aviation Section, U. S. Marine 
Corps., May 5, 1919; Sqd. B, Marine Air Force, 
Marine Barracks,. Parris Island, S. and 
Quantico, Va.; resigned, June 1920. 

Flying Rating: Naval aviator No. 2873 May 
1919; A.P. (A.S.) No. 6846, Dec. 22, 1922. 

Member: N.A.A.; County Club of Va.; Army 
and Navy Club; Port Washington Yacht Club. 


Executive training school, 1915- 
New 


Present Occupation: Pilot with Curtiss Exhi- 
bition Co. 
Address: Curtiss Field, Garden City, L. L., 


N. Y.; home, 32 Carlton Ave., Port Washington, 
~~ = 


Earl Carroll 


CARROLL, EARL, Theatrical Author, Com- 
poser, Producer; born, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 16, 
1892; son of James Carroll, and Elizabeth 
(Wills) Carroll; married, Marcelle Hontabat, 
Oct. 25, 1916. 

Educated: 

Professional : 


Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
Author and composer of the 
following musical comedies and plays: 1914, 
“Pretty Mrs. Smith’; 1915, “So Long Letty’; 
1916, “Canary Cottage’; 1916, ‘Florabelle’’; 
1917, “Love Mill’; 1919, “Lady of the Lamp’; 
1919, “Daddy Dumplins’’; 1922, “‘Bavu’’; 1920- 
1922, “Jim’s Girl’; 1923, ‘Earl Carroll Vani- 
ties’; 1924, “Earl Carroll Vanities’’; 1925, pro 
duced “White Cargo’; 1925, produced “The 
Rat.” 

Aeronautical Activities: Enlisted in Inf. as 
Private, 1917; transferred, A.S.S.C., 1917; 
Ground School S.M.A., Austin, Tex.: elementary 
flying with R.F.C., Benbrook Field, Ft. Worth, 
Tex.; Com. Lieut., 1918, Taliaferro Field, Tex. ; 
First Provisional Wing, Hazelhurst Field, L. L., 
= 

Flying Rating: F.A.I. Pilot’s Certificate No. 
06. 


War Service: 1917 to 1919. 


Member: The Lambs Club; The Friars; Lotus 
Club;- American Legion. 

Present Occupation: Author, composer and 
producer. 

Address: Earl Carroll Theatre, 755 7th Ave., 


New York City. 


John Martin Clark 


CLARK, JOHN MARTIN, Ist Lieut., Air Ser- 
vice; born, Lockhart, Tex., Nov. 1, 1893; son 
of W. J. Clark and Martina (White) Clark; 
married, Dorothy H. Hilgers, April 5, 1915. 

Educated: Lockhart High School, San Antonio 
Business College. 

Professional 1910 to 1913, State Bank & 
Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex.; 1913 to 1918, 
Kuntz-Albaugh Lumber Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


Aeronautical Activities: Kelly Field, 1917; 
Aviation Ex. Bd., Fort Sam Houston, 1917- 
1918; Eng. Officer, Brooks Field, 1918-1919; 
Eng. Officer, Barron Field, 1919; Eng. Officer, 
Kelly Field, 1919;: Eng. Officer, Operations 
Officer and Adj., First Surveillance Group. Ft. 
Bliss, Tex., 1919-1920; Depot Sup. Officer, 


$.A.A.I.D., 1920-1921; Op. Officer, France Field, 
Canal Zone, 1921 to 1924; Adj., S.A.A.I.D., 
1924-1925; Depot Sup. Officer, S.A.A.I.D., 1925 
ie Advance Agent, Central American Flight, 
Flying Rating: 
War Service: U.S.A.S., Cadet, Sept. to Dec. 
1917; 1st Lieut., 1917-1918; Capt., 1918 to 
1920; 1st Lieut. Air Service to date. 
Present Occupation: Ist Lieut., Air Service. 
Address: San Antonio Air Intermediate Depot, 
Duncan Field, San Antonio, Tex. 


A.P., 1918. 
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The simplest method of hinging the ailerons is at the bottom, 
leaving a V slot at the top which can later be covered with 
celluloid or rubber. The leading edge of the aileron may be 
made of 0.25 in. spruce and the ribs set into it. This will 
be found too flexible unless cross torsional bracing is added 
to both the top and bottom as with the wing. The last ribs 
will have also to be braced laterally against the pull of the 
cloth. 

The metal fittings required on the wing will be 4 main spar- 
long’ ron fittings; 6 aileron hinges; 2 aileron horns; 4 aileron 
cont:ol pulleys. 

T .2 four main fittings are to be made of cold rolled steel 
0.03125 in. thick. They are cut out according to pattern 
and bent as shown. The illustration shows the fittings for 
the ‘ront spar. Those for the rear will be identical except 
for ‘'.500 in. less height. Small brass hinges, if of sufficient 
stregth to insure a rigid attachment to the spar and aileron 
lead ng edge, will be found satisfactory. The aileron horn 
shovid have a 3 in. arm above and below the hinge and 
should be very firmly attached to the leading edge of the 
aileron. The pulleys are attached to the rear of the front 
spar two, one above the other at a point opposite the aileron 
hor:, and the other two at the main spar fittings so that the 
aileion wire can pass downward to the control stick. 
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The wing covering should be of some lighter material than 
that normally used on airplanes. A light strong cotton bal- 
loon cloth weighing less than two ounces a square yard is 
obtainable and is very satisfactory. A special glider dope is 
also on the market for saving a few extra pounds of weight. 
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It wili be found when the covering is put on the wing 
structure that it will tend to sag between the ribs especially 
at the leading edge. This can be prevented by covering the 
leading edge from the lower edge of the front spar around 
to its top edge with thin veneer, fiber, very thin duralumin 
or formica bakelite. Most of these materials will add ma- 
terially to the weight of the wing and are undesirable for 
that reason, but so great is the importance of a good wing 
surface near the leading edge that it will pay to take some 
measures to prevent this uneven surface if it can be accom- 
plished easily. It can be seen that the wing section in between 
rib stations is not at all the same as it is at the ribs when 
there is any sag of the cloth, and it is therefore useless to 
spend much effort making an accurate rib to the dimensions 
of the wing section unless one also endeavors to keep that 
section accurate throughout the entire wing. If some sort of 
stiff leading edge covering is not used, additional nose ribs 
should be employed. Neither of these precautions were taken 
on the original M.I.T. glider. It is quite certain that its 
performance would have been very materially improved and 
that it would have been much easier to get it off the ground 
if this had been done. 


(The next article will deal with the fuselage and tail con- 
struction. ) 





A Long Island Aero Club Invites Members 


The Aurora Aero Club of Glendale, L. I., would be glad 
to hear from all fellows interested in aviation living within 
a reasonable distance of their meeting house at Glendale. If 
they will correspond with John Dillman, of 121 Hale Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., he will be glad to send full information. 
State your age and aero experience in letter. 





German Gliding Competition 


The third Coastal-Glider-Competition of the “Ostpreusische 
Verein fur Luftfahrt” was held from May 2 to May 17 near 
the fishing village of Rossiten on the Courland Spit in East 
Prussia. The longest flight was that of Fuchs in the “Alter 
Dessauer” of 7 hr. 45 min. 55 see. Several other flights of 
over an hour were made during the meet. The only two- 
seater competing was the “Liegnitz D1” piloted by Seiler who 
established a new German record of 1 hr. 23 min. 38 sec. 
There was one machine, the “Espenlaub 7a,” equipped with a 
German Viktoria “Hilfsmotor” (an engine that is not in- 
tended to sustain the machine but merely to assist it between 
gusts, hence help-engine). During the cross-country flights 
the following speeds were attained: “Konsul,” 28 mi./hr., 
“Max,” 23 mi./hr., and “Moritz,” 26 mi./hr. 
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The Building of a Glider 


The M.I.T. glider discussed in the last article is a cantilever 
monoplane. In its modified form it appears below. Its span 
is 30 ft., its overall length 16 ft. and its aspect ratio, 6.38. 
The area is 141 sq. ft. and the total weight of the glider, 95 
lb. If the pilot weighs in the neighborhood of 135 lb., the 
wing loading will be 1.63 lb./sq. ft., a loading which will 
give more satisfactory results to the average glider builder 
than the more usual heavier loading because of its ease in 
getting off the ground in light winds. 

The wing section to be used is the Clark Y which combines 
a satisfactory spar depth, a good L/D and ease of con- 
struction in making the ribs. The wing is ‘constructed of two 
box spars with ribs which are slid along the spars and glued 
and nailed in place. 

The first things to build are the ribs. They are made of 
spruce cap strips 0.25 in. square with the same size pieces 
as diagonals and uprights, and three-ply veneer gusset pieces 
glued and nailed at the junctures of all members. The ordi- 
nates for the wing are given in the following table. 

Height of top Height of lower 
leading edge. surface. surface. 


in inches in inches in inches 
0 2.0 2.0 


Distance from 


1 3.4 1.0 
2 3.6 0.65 
3 4.6 0.49 
6 5.7 0.25 
9 6.3 0.15 
2 6.55 0.04 
18 6.75 0.00 
24 6.45 0.00 
30 5.9 0.00 
36 4.9 0.00 
42 3.8 0.00 
45 2.35 0.00 
Aa 0.85 0.00 
57 0.07 0.00 
Radius of leading edge, 0.85” 


The form for the rib should be made up on a heavy board 
5 ft. or more long. Draw in the section exact size, according 
to the dimensions given in the table and tack in finishing 
nails along the lines to serve as a guide in bending the cap 
strips. It may be necessary to soak the ends of the strips to 
prevent their breaking in bending around the nose. When 
uprights and diagonals are in place, (see illustration) glue 
and nail the triangular plywood pieces as shown. Cement 
covered nails, number 19 or 20, 0.25 in. long should be used 
in the rib construction; 0.375 in. number 19 nails should be 
used for the spar construction. When the ribs are completed 
they can be slid in place along the spars and glued and nailed 
in the position marked. 

The spars are built up box sections with spruce ends. and 
three-ply sides. The spruce pieces are 0.375 in. 0.8125 in. 
They are to be finished up in a planer or by hand. Splices 
should be made not over 6 ft. from the ends of the 30 ft. 
section. The splices should be searfed and at least 4 in. long. 
The veneer sides are next made up by cutting in strips 4.5 
in. wide and 4 in. wide sufficient plywood to make two strips 
4.5 in. X 30 ft. and two strips 4 in. & 30 ft. The veneer 
ean be spliced by butt joints with an inside cover plate, glued 
and screwed or nailed on. The veneer should be 0.0938 in. 
three-ply mahogany or its equivalent in strength. 

The bulkheads must be prepared, one for each rib position 
making sixty in all if spaced one foot apart. Poplar or 
spruce 0.25 in. thick and 3 in. X 0.40625 in. for the front 
spar and 2.5 in. X 0.8125 in. for the rear spar will be satis- 
factory. Care must be taken to insure these bulkheads for 
each spar being all the same size. Six extra bulkheads about 
1.75 in. thick are needed for fitting attachments. Four are 
placed 10 in. on each side of the center line. The fuselage 
longerons are 20 in. apart and the main fittings come at these 
points. The other two large bulkheads are placed just inside 
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the tenth rib on each side of the center rib on the fro:it spar 
to take the bolt holding the aileron pulleys. 
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For assembling the spars casein glue is most satisfactory. 
Glue and nail the bulkheads in place between the cap strips 
at one foot intervals and then glue and nail the veneer sides 
on the box The ends of the spars should be tapered down in 
elevation from the next to the last rib position. Diagonal 
torsion bracing can be put in at this time to stiffen the wing 
and make it possible to work on it without displacing the 
parts. This will consist of strips of spruce 1 in. 0.625 in. 
< 60 in. crossing diagonally from front to rear spar, glued 
and nailed to both the top and bottom of the spar every 48 
in. This cross work will add a very great deal to the rigidity 
of the structure. It may be found difficult to get the wing 
lined up accurately while putting in this diagonal bracing. 
It may be necessary to clamp the structure to a level floor 
during the operation. 

The wings are now ready for the leading and trailiig edges, 
which can be made of 0.875 in. X 0.500 in. strips se‘ into the 
ends of each rib, and for the wing tips. These latter can be 
readily formed by turning sideways the last ribs wit! the flat 
sides inward. This will form a pleasing looking and fairly 
efficient wing tip. It must be braced and strengthened to 
provide a place for holding the wing on a windy day. 

Nothing has been said thus far about the ailerons. — The 
last eight ribs on each side can be cut off at the rear of the 
rear spar, and the portion removed used to make thi ailerons. 
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a number of aerial views in the Sunday pictorial section of 
the /ournal-Post have been made possible through the courtesy 
of Mr. Coburn. This company operates one Waco seven-pas- 
senger cabin ship, one Laird-Swallow and one LS5. These 
ship» also are available for passenger service. R. Montgomery 
is chief pilot. 

T! en there is the Aireraft Sales Co. which carries on the 
goo work at the present time with two new Waco’s, piloted 
by John K. (Tex) La Grone and J. D. Brock. Tex is known 
all . ver the country and is one of the oldest pilots (in ex- 
peri nee) who now handle the ‘stick.’ He is an excellent in- 
stru: or, practical as well as theoretical, and has a number 
of s udents under his ‘wing.’ Mr..Broeck is also a very able 
ilo 
: A other ‘old timer’ is Blaine M. Tuxhorn, now flying an 
OX standard, since his other plane, a LS5, was destroyed by 
the . re that completely demoralized the American Automobile 
Sho: at the. Ameriean Royal Pavillion last December. He 
also 's a pilot of wide experience and a very able instructor. 
And there is Ben Gregory and Kansas City’s first ‘aviatrix’ 
Mis: Freda A, Treadway. Miss Treadway is a very enthusi- 
astic flier and just can’t be kept off the field. 

T' ere are many others, so we will just name them and the 
type of plane. Shorty Long has a new Waco; the Higley 


— 


Mot.r Co. purchased an XX Std; Charley Quinn, XX Stand-. 


ard; Walter Miller, JN4D; E. F. Spencer, XX Std.; P. 
Ferk.ng, OX Std.; Earl Collins, OX Std.; Mr. Mitchell, Can- 
nuck; Russell Dick, OX Std.; E. E. Porterfield, Laird Swal- 
low; C. H. Hodges, Swallow; F. A. Morton, JN4D; and 
Jim ero with a Roger Day. 

A» proximately 2500 flights were made by the above named 
planes during the past month and the passengers carried would 
number around 1500. About 30 commercial transient planes 
refuclled at Richards Field from states of the Central West, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Oklahoma, Colorado, Texas and II- 
linois. However, the best months are yet to come, June, July, 
August and September and we anticipate a very busy summer. 
At least we expect to be able to give you more news in our 
next issue. 


San Francisco 

The Riehmond municipal Airport consisting of 80 acres 
will be dedicated on June 27-28. This is the only municipal 
airport in the San Francisco Bay region, which has a popu- 
lation of over one million. Army, navy, air mail and com- 
mercial planes of all kinds will participate in the dedication 
and Air Meet. A sham battle which will include bombing 
planes, artillery, infantry and machine guns will be the con- 
eluding event of the meet on June 28. 

This field, leased and maintained by the Richmond Chamber 
of Commerce, is for the free use of “anything that flies.” 
Rather than make it a meet of thrillers it is going to be one 
of education for the publi as to what can be expected from 
aviation. Practically ever,’ feat known to safe and sane fly- 
ing is to be demonstrated. The value of aircraft to troops 
will be demonstrated in the sham battle through the various 
means of communication and aerial reconnaisance. 


Deruluft Prices Changed 

The air fares from Konigsberg to Moscow were reduced on 
June 1. The present prices are as follows: Moscow-Konigs- 
berg, $50; Mosecow-Berlin, ineluding sleeping car, $65; 
Moscow-Amsterdam, $98;. Moscow-London or Paris, $115. 
The freight and express schedule remains unchanged. 
Shippers of large quantities of goods may be entitled to a 
rebate. 


Leipzig Airport 
For more than a year Leipzig has been one of the few large 


citie. in Germany that lacked regular airplane service. The 
municipal authorities now, however, reports Vice Consul F. 
van ‘en Arend, have made arrangements with the two largest 


airplane eompanies in Germany—the Deutsche Aero-Lloyd 
and jie Junkers-Luftverkehrs-Gesellschaft of Dessau, which is 
fourling the Trans-Europa Union—whereby the following air 
lines will pass through Leipzig: (1) Berlin-Leipzig-Munich- 
Inns!:rueck (Aero-Lloyd); (2) Chemnitz-Leipzig-Hanover- 
Brenien (Aero-Lloyd); and (3) Breslau-Gorlitz-Dresden- 


Leip vig-Erfurt-Essen (Junkers). 
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All these lines are to be flown daily, starting not later than 
May 1. They offer good air connections with all the principal 
cities of Germany and with Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Danzig, 
Moscow, London, Paris, Stockholm, Zurich, and Vienna, thus 
placing Leipzig at the center of European airplane traffic. 

The municipal government has invested 260,000 gold marks 
($62,650) in the company which maintains the local aviation 
field, thereby becoming owner of 80 per cent of the company’s 
shares. The municipality has also invested 350,000 gold 
marks ($84,337) in the Trans-Europa Union, representing 3 
per cent of the company’s stock. The Aero-Lloyd, on the 
cther hand, has been granted a subsidy for the current year 
amounting to 70,000 gold marks ($16,867). It will be 
remembered in this connection that both the Aero-Lloyd and 
the Trans-Europa Union are subsidized by the German 
Feceral Government, which desires to push the development 
of aviation in Germany. The municipal authorities are there- 
fore supporting this national policy, as well as securing to 
the city the advantages of a regular airplane service. 














The New Swallow used by the Alexander Industries of Denver 


for their salesmen 


Latecoere Posts 

The number of letters carried by the Latécoére Air Service 
between France and Morocco during February, 1925, was 
368,180, weighing 8,035 kilos, compared with 232,709 letters 
in February, 1924, with 5,717 in the same month of 1920, 
and with 435,783 in January, 1925. The popularity of this 
service is said to be due to the appreciable saving in time 
(from four to seven days in winter) on the passage of a letter 
from Paris to Casablanea. The air service was carried on 
without interruption during very bad weather in February, 
when it was frequently impossible for the small ships that 
carry mail and, in fact, for large vessels, to enter the more 
or less exposed ports of Morocco. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Bell Airport, in the southeast corner of Los Angeles, two 
miles east of the Goodyear plant was officially opened to the 
public Sunday, May 17, with a wedding 3,000 ft. in the air, 
a half-score of flying events and a general air festival. The 
event was staged under the auspices of the Western Aero 
League, assisted by the Bell Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. T. C. Young of Glendale, president of the league, flew 
his large Argonaut to the airport and later took Charles Ross 
Adams and Miss Catherine Richardson, both of Bell, into the 
air for the wedding. The Rev. C. C. Loomis of Bell officiated. 
It was estimated that more than 20,000 persons .witnessed 
the numerous events on the program. 

Jack Frye of the Burdette Airdrome was high-point winner 
of the afternoon contests, taking first place in the relay race 
participated in by seven planes, and carrying away first honors 
in the dead-stick landing event. Bob MacDougall took second 
place in the latter event. 

Frank Hefling furnished the stunts, hanging by one foot 
from a rope ladder and walking the wings of a plane piloted 
by MacDougall. 

Dick Myhres and H. J. Keddy also participated in the 
flying. F 

The flying field is 2,000 2,000 ft., and is located in the 
heart of Bell. It is within six miles of the Los Angeles Ar- 
cade postoffice. Patrick O’Riley and Paul Nestor have the 
active management of the airport. 
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Boston, Mass. 
By Porter Adams 


On Friday June fifth at noon a number of Army planes 
from the Boston Airport flew over the city in formation for 
the benefit of the American Legion Endowment fund drive 
which was going on at the time, and it was undoubtedly one 
of the most perfect formations which has ever been seen in 
this city. It attracted a great deal of attention and aroused 
much favorable comment. 


Col. Benjamin F. Castle, the treasurer of the N.A.A. was 


in Boston on Saturday and Sunday of last week and Sunday 
morning he paid a visit to the Boston Airport. He expressed 
himself as greatly pleased with it, and was impressed with 
the opportunity there offered for expansion. Colonel Castle 
warmly congratulated Boston on its foresight in obtaining 
such a field so near the center of the city and hoped that New 
York in the near future could be similarly equipped. 

On Sunday evening June 7, W.B.Z., the Westinghouse radio 
station of New England which has already become known as 
the “Aviation broadcast station” on account of the many air 
programs which it has given, broadcast a special program 
between 10 and 11 p. m. for the benefit of the American 
entries in the Gordon Bennett Race. The program included 
a short talk on the history of the race, a message to the pilots 
by Capt. C. S. Ford, Air Service officer attached to the first 
corps area, and messages of good luck from the following: 
General Patrick, Admiral Moffett, the officers and men of the 
Shenandoah, Col. B. F. Castle, Professor Edward P. Warner 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Godfrey L. 
Cabot, President of the N.A.A., P. W. Litehfield of the Good- 
year Co., Capt. G. W. Steele of the Los Angeles and others. 

The total flying time for Boston and vicinity during the last 
week was 119 hr. and 41 min., of which the Navy lead the 
field with 71 hr. and 21 min.; the Army followed with 32 hr. 
and 40 min. and the National Guard had 15 hr. and 40 min. 

We are hastening away now to Technology to the all Tech- 
nology reunion which opens June 11. There is a pienie tomorrow 
at which time naval seaplanes will give a demonstration, and 
following the close of the Technology program, Boston will 
be all enthused by the departure of the polar flight under the 
command of Comdr. R. E. Byrd June 17. 


Essington, Pa. 

The two first Aerial Squadrons formed in Pennsylvania 
during the War, namely 145th and 133rd Aero Squadrons 
held their Annual Dinner at this field (formerly Chandler 
Field on Saturday June 6) nearly sixty members were present 
and plans formed to take out a charter and form an active 
organization similar to the First City Troop in Philadelphia. 
Capt. Samuel H. Paul, A.S., O.R.C. who is mainly responsible 
for the suecess of these annual gatherings deserves a lot of 
eredit for his untiring efforts to keep the Old Essington Birds 
together. 


Long Island, N. Y. 

The southern part of Curtiss Field, Garden City is full 
of stakes. All pilots are warned not to land south of the 
line of white flags. If landing at night do not land south of 
the light on the water tower. 


Spokane, Wash. 
By E. H. Partridge 

An airplane was flown in Spokane entirely without gas 
recently when Pilot Nick B. Mamer took to the air with his 
tank filed with “Vegaline” an alcohol-base product made of 
potatoes and apples. The base is cut with a special formula 
which it is claimed permits complete gassification of the 
product. No changes in carburetor were necessary for use 
with the fuel. 
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Pilot Mamer flew the plane, powered with a W -ight. 
Hisparo engine to Wallace, Idaho, a distance of 60 mi, and 
return, then flew over the residence districts of Spokane 
cropping posters. 

It is claimcd to have been one of the first times in | istory 
when an airplane has been flown without gasoline © any 
petroleum product in any form. 

National guardsmen have one of their three planes in ie air 
again. Two are kept out of commission because no ilying 
may be done without parachutes and there are but two «hutes 
for the unit. Guardsmen hope to have four or mor: new 
parachutes here by July 1 but the cost is so high that funds 
have not yet been found available. 


Waco, Texas 


Waco Flying Field is a commercial field located 3 mi. west 
of Waco, on the highway. The field is square and contains 
50 acres, has excellent approaches, and with the fast growing 
turf it now has, will soon be available in extreme wet 
weather. Field is marked by 200 ft. circle in center, three 
large wind cones, and four local ships in field. The equip- 
ment consists of gas and oil tanks and pumps installed on 
field with overhead hose making service speedy and safe. 
Field has water, telephone, and office which is equipped with 
ample locker space to eare for visiting pilots equipment. 
Cars are kept on field at all times, as transportation to and 
from eity free of charge to visiting pilots. The Hotel 
Raleigh gives attractive rates to all visiting aviators, com- 
pliments of the Waco Aviation Co. An Army Sergeant is 
stationed at the field to supervise the servicing of Govern- 
ment ships. Mechanies are on duty at “Waco” Field from 
day break to dark, every day. The field is managed by Al 
Henley recently of the U. S. Air Service, one of the most 
suecessful pilots in the United States. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Local commercial aviators are untiring in their efforts to 
boost their own home town to the front in aeronautics. Al- 
though the field is approximately 15 mi. from the heart of the 
city, our pilots are found to be at.the field from early morn- 
ing until late at night, working on their planes so that these 
may be in perfect condition at all times for the maximum 
state of safety for the public. It is with satisfaction that we 
are able to announce an increase of the local pilots. New 
companies are being organized, new airplanes purchased and 
daily one may observe young pilot students busily engaged 
in practice flights or studying the function of airplane en- 
gines. Several of our local commercial pilots were instructors 
at large Army training camps during the recent World War. 
A number of well known Army aviators received their A-B-C 
of aviation from these pilots and we hope that the present 
erop of students will master the plane and its functions as 
have the boys of 1917 and later. 

For those who are not familiar with activities at Richards 
Field we will name the pilots who have aireraft at the field 
and engage in the carrying of passengers and freight. 

A newly organized company is the Kansas City Airways 
Transportation Co., which will operate from Richards Field 
with six Lincoln-Standard five-passenger eabin ships. The 
first of this type of plane has already been received and 1s 
ready for an inspection by the public at the field. The other 
five ships will be ferried to Richards Field in the near « uture. 
These planes are for the establishing of an air line | tween 
Kansas City, Mo., and Tulsa, Okla., and will carry pas engers 
and freight. Mr. Cochran, late of the Linec&n-Standari Air- 
eraft Manufacturing Co., has been appointed chief p ‘ot for 
this organization. 

Another company well known to Kansas Citians is the 
Kansas City Aero-Photo Co., headed by J. M. Coburn. Quite 
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U.S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 
Chanute Field 


On June 8, Flight Lieut. H. G. B. DeKruyif Van Dorssen, 
of the Netherlands Air Force, a student in the Parachute 
Course, Air Service Technical School, safely acemplished a 
live parachute jump from the cockpit of an airplane, height 
2,000 ft. Lieutenant Van Dorssen is the largest man to ever 
leap from the cockpit of an airplane, voluntarily using a 
parachute. He weighs 220 Ib., is 6 ft. 7 in. in height and 
thirty years of age. He is attending the Air Service Technical 
School for the purpose of determining the efficiency of the 
U. S. Army Air Service Parachute and the demonstration 
of June 8 thoroughly satisfied him on its merits. 

It might be stated at this time that recent tests made by 
British and Canadian Fliers at this School were so satis- 
factory that the Royal Air Forces of England and Canada 
have adopted this parachute. The Air Service Technical 
School on May 12 held a parachute demonstration in which 
17 jumps were made without injury from heights of 2,000 to 
7,500 ft. and but three parachutes were used. As fast as one 
jumper landed his chute was hurried to the hangar and re- 
packed for the next subject. 


Fairfield A.I.D. 


The shops of the Fairfield Air Intermediate Depot are busy 
these days. The following production was reported for the 
month of April: Airplanes— 4 DH4M1, 2 DH4B4, 7 Curtiss 
JNSE, 1 Curtiss JNSA2, 2 Curtiss JNSA, 2 Martin Bombers 
MB2 and 6 MB3A, total 24; Engines—11 Liberty 12, 1 
Wright A, 5 Wright A-2, 23 Wright E, 4 Wright 1, 5 Wright 
H-3, total 49. 

The repair shops, under the direction of Capt. Edward 
Laughlin have begun rebuilding Curtiss airplanes for the use 
of reserve officers during the summer training period. It 
is expected that 53 “Jennies” will be overhauled and recon- 
ditioned before the end of June. They will all be of the 
JNSE type, equipped with Wright E engines. 





Army Air Orders 


First Lt. Paul Evert, A.S., Scott Field, to Langley Field. 

First Lt. William A. Gray, A.S., Brooks Field, to Kelly 
Field. 

First Lt. Arthar B. Custis, A.S., Kelly Field, to Frank- 
ford Arsenal, Pa. 

See. Lt. John G. Salsman, A.S., Chanute Field, to Seott 
Field. 

See. Lt. Clyde Massey, A.S., Kelly Field, to Cavalry, Fort 
Brown. 

Capt. James L. Hatcher, A.S., Kelly Field, to Washington. 

First Lt. James W. Hammond, A.S., Chanute Field, to 
Kelly Field for instruction, upon completion of which to 
San Francisco, sailing on transport Sept. 3 for Philippine Is. 

Maj. Robert Coker, Capt. Roland W. Wittman, First Lt. 
Neal Creighton and First Lt. Lawrence A. Lawson, A.S. 
Balloon & Air Sch., Seott Field, to report to commanding 
off. that station. 

First Lt. Albert J.’Clayton, A.S., Seott Field, to Langley 
Field. 

First Lt. Leroy E. MeGraw, A.S., Seott Field, to Phillips 
Field. 

Majs. Fred H. Coleman and Michael F. Davis, Seott Field, 
to temporary duty Maxwell Field with summer training 


camps, upon closing of camps to Langley Field. 
First Lt. Gerald E. Ballard, A.S., Middletown, Pa., to 
New York City, sailing Aug. 6 for Canal Zone. 
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CC OCOOR One 


First Lt. James P. Hodges, A.S., Mitchel Field, tc Sap 
Francisco, sailing Sept. 3 for the Philippine Is. 

Following officers A.S. Res., to active duty McCook Field, 
from places indicated, reverting to inactive status June 29. 
Capts. Falk Harmel, Washington; Dudley Sturges Norton, 
Babylon, N. Y.; First Lts. William Vail Lovell, St. Albans, 
N. Y.; Byron Goodes Cook, Lakewood, Ohio; See. Lts. Ralph 
MeVean Cameron, Greenwich, Conn.; Carl Francis Clark, 
Fort Worth; Charles Francis Clevette, Watertown, Mass,; 
Lyman Hale Haggerty, Ipswich, Mich. 

Capts. James Henry Sullivan, A. S. Res., Houston, and 
William Lawrence Pureelli, A. S. Res., Buffalo, to active duty 
Washington, reverting to inactive status June 29. 4 

Brig. Gen. James E. Fechet, A. Ch. A. S., and Capt. Ralph 
P. Cousins, A.S., appointed to board called to formulate 
policy governing training of officers and enlisted men of the 
organized reserves, to meet in Washington. 

_ First Lt. Ernest E. Harmon, A.S., Bolling Field, to Me. 
Cook Field after temporary duty at Fairfield. 

Maj. Roy S. Brown, A.S., Maxwell Field, to Kelly Field. 

First Lt. James B. Carroll, A.S. Harvard University, upon 
completion of instruction to Maxwell Field. 

First Lts. Frank M. Paul and Hobart R. Yeager, from 
A. S. Tech. Sch. to com. off. Chanute Field. 
wy Lt. Howard H. Couch, A.S., Kelly Field, to Scott 

1eid. 

Sec. Lt. George C. Stewart, A.S. (Inf.), Kelly Field, to 
Fort Sam Houston. 

Capt. Louis R. Knight, A.S., Boston, to San Francisco, 
sailing Sept. 3 for the Philippine Is. 

Following officers assigned to stations indicated, in ac- 
cordance with orders to be issued by Com. Gen. Phil. Dept.: 
Capt. Rosenham Beam, A.S., Kelly Field, First Lt. Robert 
E. Selff, A.S., Wilbur Wright Field. 

Capt. Robert G. Ervin, A.S., San Diego, to Omaha. 
won” Lawrence S. Churchill, A.S., Omaha, to Langley 

ie€id, 


Loening Exploring Plane Designations 


The three planes which Navy personnel will fly over the 
polar sea this sumer with the MacMillan expedition under the 
National Geographic Society have been given regular desig- 
nations as Naval aireraft. They will be known as the NA-l, 
the NA-2 and the NA-3. This designation stands for the 
words Naval Arctic and the numerals give the identity of 
the respective planes. 

Definite assignment of crews to the three amphibian planes 
has been made by Lieut. Comdr. R. E. Byrd, the senior officer 
of the Naval detail, as follows. 

The NA-1 will be manned by Lieutenant Commander 
Byrd and Aviation Pilot Floyd Bennett. The NA-2 will be 
manned by Chief Boatswain Earl E. Reber, pilot, Donald B. 
MaeMillan, navigator, and aviation machinist’s mate first 
class Charles F. Rocheville. It is planned that these two 
planes will make the first flights in company out over the 
polar sea in search of the unknown land which is believed to 
exist between the North Pole and Alaska. The NA-3 will 
be manned by Lieut. M. A. Schur and Aviation Pilot A. C. 
Nold. The latter plane will remain at the advance base to be 
established on Axel Heiburg land and will be held in reserve 
as a rescue ship or to replace one of the other planes in the 
event of mishap. Aviation Chief Machinists Mate N. P. 
Sorenson will also be detailed to the advance base on Axel 
Heiburg land. Chief Aerographer Albert C. Francis will be 
the weather forecaster for the expedition and will set up 
temporary laboratory on the base ship Peary at Eth for 
making weather observations and forecasts. 
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Arctic Navigation 


Navigating the Navy planes which will fly over the track- 
less polar sea this summer in search of a new continent 
stands out as the major problem of the expedition. Lieut. 
Comdr. R. E. Byrd who with a detail of Navy fliers has been 
assiened to the MacMillan expedition under the auspices 
of the National Geographic Society has given intensive study 
to this phase of the expedition’s problem. As a result of 
this study the most elaborate preparations ever made for a 
lone distance flight by air will safeguard the success of the 
expedition and the safety of the planes and pilots. 

Lieutenant Commander Byrd emphasizes the fact that in the 
are’: where the Navy planes will operate the ordinary mag- 
netic compass will be practically worthless. He will have 
to lJepend on a specially developed sun compass, on radio 
direction signals sent out from his base and on the accuracy 
of lis navigational sights of the sun and moon which will be 
mace im flight. 

* * * 

The problem has been cogently summarized by Commander 
By:d and interesting solutions set down in the following 
words: 

Compass variation for our flight will vary from 100 to 
180 deg., and when flying out over unexplored regions from 
Axel Heiburg Land will change every twenty minutes. No 
chart gives this variation, and it has been necessary, therefore, 
to work out theoretical eurves of variation which may be in 
error as much as ten or fifteen degrees. Exact variation can 
only be found by practice with precise instruments. The 
variation in these regions has never been investigated. 

‘Therefore dead reckoning, which was the only method used 
by the World Fliers and practically the only method now 
used in aviation, can not be entirely depended upon. There- 
fore methods of locating the position by celestial observation 
must be resorted to. The magnetic pole is 1200 mi. south of 
the North Pole, and at certain times of the flight we will be 
between the North Pole and the magnetic pole, many hun- 
dreds of miles north of the magnetic pole, and the compass 
needle will point approximately south instead of north. 

* . * 


Methods heretofore in existence for locating position in the 
Arctie regions by celestial observation have been long and 
cumbersome and required much mathematical calculation, and 
ean not be done practically in an airplane in flight. Captain 
Bassett, in charge of the Hydrographic Office of the Navy, 
turned over to G. W. Littlehales, hydrographic engineer, the 
job of working out some short method of navigation that 
would be practical and simple. Mr. Littlehales, with his 
usual genius, hit upon a method of procuring a Summer 
Line by taking an altitude of the sun, which is far simpler 
than any methods heretofore utilized and which can be done 
graphically on a specially constructed chart, which does away 
with long mathematical ealeulations. This gives one line, 
and another line can be procured by faking the latitudes of 
the moon, which will be visible a large part of the time, 
and the intersection of these two lines will give the position. 

* 7 * 

Ordinarily navigators at sea, in order to locate their posi- 
tion, take the altitude of the sun above the horizon. In the 
Polar Sea this ean not be done, due to the fact that the hori- 
zon is covered with ice and is so irregular. It therefore 
becomes necessary to supply this horizon in the instruments. 
The ordinary artificial horizon is far too heavy to carry on 
a plane. The Navy has developed an artificial horizon sextant 
which supplies this horizon by means of a bubble. When this 
altitude is taken the Greenwich Mean Time must be known. 
Every ship earries two or three chronometers which are very 
finely made and which give the Greenwich Mean Time. 
These are too big to carry on the planes, and specially con- 
structed small chronometers must be used. These chronome- 
ters will be set to Greenwich Mean time and Greenwich 
Sideral Time. 

“here are likely to be strong winds over the Polar Sea. 
If the wind is blowing 30 mi./hr. from the right or left of 
the plane, the plane will be taken 30 mi./hr. out of its course. 
If the wind is blowing from the left, at this rate for 3 hr., 
the plane will be about 100 mi. away from the course it 
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should be on. It becomes absolutely necessary then, to allow 
for this drift from the wind. For the first trans-Atlantic 
flight the Navy designed such an instrument which worked 
satisfactorily, and a modification of this will be used on this 
flight. It is used in conjunction with smoke bombs which 
are thrown on to the ice or into the water on the Polar Sea, 
and sights are taken on the smoke thus made. In other words 
there must be some definite object beneath the plane to sight 
on. With this instrument the direction over the ground can 
be procured, and the speed of the plane through still air 
being known a methematical computation of the speed of: the 
wind can be calculated. The Navy has designed a computator 
which enables these computations to be made graphically with- 
out recourse to trigonometry. 

No chart now in existence gives the theoretical variations 
in the area to be flown over. Mr. Littlehales has worked out 
these variations so they may be within an error of 10 or 15 
mi. He has put them on a specially constructed chart for 
the use of the navigators. When the Navy made the first 
trans-Atlantic flight Mr. Littlehales supplied the short methods 
of navigation which included a specially constructed zenithal 
projection chart which gave at that time the shortest and 
quickest method known to man of calculating position by 
astronomical observation. 


* ~ - 


The navigators cockpit on a very miniature scale will be 
arranged just as the navigators chart room on board ship. 
The chart generally used at sea on steamers for plotting the 
course is a Mereator chart, on which, for distances of 500 or 
600 mi., the course is a straight line. This chart can not be 
applied to the region around the North Pole. On a Polar 
chart this straight line becomes a spiral. It is extremely 
difficult to follow a spiral in an airplane, or even with a 
steamer. It would be almost impossible to lay down a 
straight line on the chart and follow it, because every instant 
the true course and variation would change, and to this change 
would have to be added the drift of the plane caused by the 
wind. To overcome some of these difficulties a sun compass 
is being constructed which will enable the pilot to steer by the 
shadow thrown by the shadow pin on the compass. This ° 
will still make the following of any pre-determined course a 
spiral, but the variational errors will not enter in, as the 
sun compass is independent of terrestrial magnetism. 

In order to prevent confusion from the tremendous vari- 
ations of 180 deg., the Secretary of the Navy suggested that 
instead of using longitude and latitude from the North Pole, 
that a system of coordinates be used working from the north 
magnetic pole. These meridians could be called magnetic 
longitude and latitude. Variations of the compass for as 
much as 180 deg. then would not have to be applied to the 
compass correction. A chart has been constructed by using 
this system of coordinates and will be used on the flight. 





U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 
Naval Air Orders 


Lt. Comdr. Joseph M. Deem det. Nav. Air Sta., Lakehurst 
to command U.S.S. Sharkey. 

Lt. Comdr. Thales S. Boyd, det. Navy Yard, New York, to 
Nav. Air Sta., Lakehurst. 

Lt. Comdr. George L. Wayler det. Nav. Air Sta., San 
Diego, to Navy Yard, Mare Island, as aide to commander. 

Lt. Raymond E. Farnsworth det. VO Sqd. 2 Aireraft Sqds., 
Battle Fleet to U.S.S. Colorado. 

Lt. Arthur W. Radford det. VO Sqd. 2, Aircraft Sqds., 
Battle Fleet to U.S.S. Colorado. 

Lt. (jg) Walter F. Boone det. 12th Nav. Dist. San Fran- 
cisco, to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lt. (ig) Frederick G. Kahn det. VO Sqd. 2, Aircraft Sqds., 
Battle Fleet, to U.S.S. Colorado. 

Lt. (jg) Lawrence J. Webb det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 
to 16th Nav. Dist. 
Marine Corps Air Orders 

Capt. James T. Moore det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, to 
Adv. Fly. Sch., Kelly Field. 

Hawley C. Waterman appointed lieutenant, assigned to 
Lakehurst. 
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MICHIGAN 

J. V. Piersol 
PASSENGER AND EXPRESS SERVICE 

Flying Instruction Aerial. Photography 


P. O. Box 758 Kalamazoo, Mich. 





P. & W. AIR SERVICE CO. E. C. Weaver 


— 


— 
— 





CALIFORNIA 


THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
0. B. STAR ROUTE SAN DIEGO 
Ideal flying weather all Seasons. Very best of planes and instruc- 
tors. Opportunity to study latest planes and construction. 
A few recommended students will be given employment in our 
shops, while learning to fly. 








MISSOCTRI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. Complete flying in 
structions, by hour or by complete course, primary, cross country. 
advance training, solo. New ships and new motors. Instructor: 
«who take an interest in you. No deposit required on solo flighi 
Write for full particulars. MARSHALL, “MISSOURI 











OALIFORNIA 
VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 
’ Established since 1914 


SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 








MISSOURI 
LEARN TO FLY 
Standard airplanes ready for immediate delivery. 


ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
St. Louis Flying Field, Anglum, Mo. 








ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Ine. 


Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. 8. 


Airplane Supplies Flying School 
2856 Broadway Chicago 








Vien YORK 


CURTISS EXHIBITION COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, N. 

figtny Fields—Garden City, 

Fla. Complete flying service including schools, 

grajhy, passenger and fast cross country transportation to an 
point. Air fleet of thirty machines. 


Big reduction in rates for flying instruction. Write for information 


Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; Miam', 
aerial photo 


| | 
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ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 


NEW YORE 
THE SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


Write for prices. Two planes at your service 
Spares. See us first. 


Airplanes and 








- : ew THE SUHOOL OF SQUARE DFALING. 
Field. Chicago, Ill. write for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. LOOMIS AIRCRAFT, 18 Columbia Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 
ILLINOIS NEW FORE 


Complete flying course for $250.00. This includes one hour of 
solo flying and ground course. All year flying. Start anytime. 

YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Factory and Flying Field, Checkerboard Field, 


Forest Park, 
Illinois. (Suburb of Chicago). 


Telephone Maywood 1693. 


PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL Clifford Webster——Instructor 
Winter Station Jan. 1-May 1 Palm Beach, Fla. 


Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 











ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in Ameriva 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 


CHIU 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 











ILLINOIS CAMPBELL AIRPLANE CO. 


One of the best Commercial fields in the Middle West. 2 miles 
from Moline, 3 miles from Rock Island and Davenport. Up 
to date facilities and you are always welcome. Unexecelled fiy- 
ing course at reasonable rates. Our motto—Every student a 


pilot. Mail address, 515-18th St., Moline, Illinois. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Established 1915 Frank Mills, pilot 


FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west of Philadelphia), PA. 














KANSAS AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 


Single an.i 2 Seater 
LIGHT PLANES 


Parts, Instruction, Blueprints $2-$5, Propellors $10. 
Oircular Free LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CAN YOU FLY 


If you can’t and want to learn, write us. 
tunity for yon which you can’t afford to pass up. 


GREAT LAKES AIRWAYS INC, ERIE, PENNA. 


Complete Aero Service:—Parts and supplies of all kinds. Get 


ovr prices first—24 hour service. 


We have an oppor- 
Write today. 














MARYLAND 


THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 


NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 
OFFICE Get our prices FIRS AIRDROME 
711 Keyser Bldg. 3 Planes at your Logan Field 
Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


— SS + 


COMMERCIAL 
PITCAIRN AVIATION FLYING 
LAND TITLE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA INSTRUCTIONS 


FLYING FIELO AT BRYN ATHYN PENNSYLVANIA 





SHORT FLIGHTS 














weNGN BURNS--FLYERS 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION 

2002 Real Estate Exchange Bldg. Detroit, 
FLYING FIELD ON SOUTHFIELD RD. 


Mich. 





TEXAS Year-roundF lying 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
Expert instruction in flying and mechanics 
Free sleeping quarters at Airdrome 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HAN- 
GARS, OX5s, Hissos, Liberties, Jennies, Canucks, Standard: 

Large stocks on hand, prompt shipment, ‘best values 
Office 509 Navarro Street 




















Michigan 
“HUNT AVIATION COMPANY 
523 HAMMOND BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Oldest School in Middle West 





WEST VIRGINIA SHANK McMULLEN AIRWAYS, Inc. 
Flying school second to none. Thorough instruction on flying 
boats and airplanes by expert ex-army instructors. Completes 
flying service including photography, advertising, 


passenger and fast cross-country transportation. 
HUNTINGTON 


WEST VIRGINI¢ 
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San Antonio, Texas 
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-Publisher’s News Letter 





Several times in the past, attention has been 
called to the dangers of exaggerated publicity in 
connection with aviation. When, however, in- 
stead of giving to the public a true statement 
of aerial progress, the presentation of facts is 
left to the imagination and fanciful distortions 
of the average newspaper headline wnier, it be- 
comes not only harmful but dangerous to the 
sound progress of air development. To take a 
case which does not fit all the specifications men- 
tioned above; but just as dangerous, is the 
newspaper story that has been printed all over the 
country of the costs of the new Ford Air Line. 
The impression that has been created is that air 
express can be carried at a rate of 8!/2 cents a 
pound. That figure has been firmly fixed in the 
public’s mind by headlines. No mention was made 
of the mileage element, so, when the New York- 
Chicago Line offers to carry packages at, say, $2 
a pound, the public will immediately think: 
“Why, Ford can carry his bulk freight at 8!/2 
cents a pound. Why are we asked to pay twenty- 
four times as much ?”” This method of reasoning 
is perfectly understandable and is an example of 
the damaging effect of uncontrolled announce- 
ments. 


% % + * 


To everyone who knows anything about the 
rudiments of transportation, the basic cost figure 
is, of course, the pound or ton mile. When figured 
on this basis a different picture is shown. The 
Ford line is about 300 mi. long while the New 
York-Chicago Line is about three times that 
distance. If that were the only new factor to be 
taken into consideration, it would not be so unfor- 
tunate, but the above announcement was accompa- 
nied by a statement by Mr. Ford that a very careful 
analysis of costs is being made, and the public is 
led to assume that this 8! cents is the result of 
this cost estimate. As we happen to know that the 
figure was unauthorized and incorrect we must 
assume that the two statements bore no relation 
to each other except that they were published 
together. The 8!4 cents a pound figure gives 
$170 a ton trip. As the Stout plane has carried 
about a half a ton a trip we get a cost of $85 a trip 
of 300 mi. or about 57 cents a ton mile. As 
everyone who has studied the fundamental costs 
of air transport knows, the lowest figures that 
can be considered conservative range about a 
dollar a ton mile. And we predict that when 


the Ford figures are officially announced they will 
be found to be close to this estimate. 


+ % % % 


Since writing the above we have seen two new 
figures of costs. One gives the cost at 12!%4 
cents a pound and the other somewhat over thir- 
teen cents. At 15 cents a pound the ton mile 
rate would be exactly $1. a ton mile. In estab- 
lishing this. figure it should be remembered that the 
Stout planes are carrying 1000 Ib. pay load but 
with better intermediate landing fields and facilities 
they could dispense with an extra man and several 
hundred extra pounds of gasoline. If 1500 |b. 
were carried the costs would be correspondingly 
lower. 


* * * % 


Then, the public will not take into -consider- 
ation that the Ford Line has no problem of secur- 
ing trafic by advertising and solicitation, no 
individual collection or distribution charges. If 
these items that go to make up a proper statement 
of costs are included, then and then only will the 
public get any correct idea of what the transport, 
by air, and delivery of packages costs. Both 
the Ford Air Line and the Air Transport Co. 
had their start in Detroit and as it was under- 
stood until denied, that the Fords were to be in- 
terested in both lines, the way the costs are made 
public will be watched with more than ordinary 
interest. The danger of this sort of publicity, 
especially when attached to the magic name of 
Ford has a peril for air transport that should be 
immediately corrected by accurate public an- 
nouncements. 


+ * + + 


The other danger and perhaps the one that 
should be considered as more serious is the stock 
selling that has invariably followed any flamboyant 
announcements by the newspapers. People who 
may, or may not, be serious in their intentions 
immediately take new courage when the public 
-mind is receptive and start a stock selling cam- 
paign based, usually, on the prospective perform- 
ances of untried aircraft which on paper have 
greater money making possibilities than existing 
planes. The basis of profits often overlook im- 
portant items of costs that are well known to those 
who have studied air transport in the light of 
experience. There are very great dangers ahead 
of the aircraft transport problem unless the pub- 
licity given to the initial trips is carefully con- 
sidered, accurate and authonitative-—L.D.G. 
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HAT 1,900 mile beacon-lit stretch of supply that has assisted the mili- 
of the U.S. Air Mail route blazes — tary and commercial airmen to main- | 


nightly as an announcement that the __ tain their progress. 


en , 
era of aerial transportation is here! Goodyear agrees with farsighted Post 


: ' Office authorities that aerial transpor- 
It’s the greatest white way, over which 


tation is even now ready for wider use 
roar the planescarrying heavy cargoes. 
Jee in the commercial world. Goodyear 


of valuable correspondence. “... . ' 

is ready to help in any way possible. 
snow, nor rain, nor wind, nor night, Cason 
can stay the pilot in his flight.” Goodyear makes everything in rubber 


for the airplane; balloons and airships 
Nor want of dependable rubberequip- of every size and type. Write Good- 
ment. For Goodyear provides the year, Akron, Ohio, for any informa- — 
U.S. Air Mail Servicethesame source tion you want. 


The GOODYEAR-ZEPPELIN CORPORATION, 4 subsidiary of The Goodyear 
Tire S Rubber Company, holds the U.S. patent and manufacturing rights 
of Luftschiffbau-Zeppelin, and is ready to build Zeppelin airships of ad- 


vanced type for any requirement of commercial service or national defense 


es 


GOOD) YEAR 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 
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POWER FUEL PUMP 
PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


VASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
401 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 1S SPEAR STREET 


DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
New and Used Ships for Sale 


Parts for JN4D-JN4C or Standard J1 Ships 
OX5-OXX6-Hisso or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Course—$200.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 





ae 
—_ 








WANTED: 


Metal Pontoons, either duralumin or steel. 
Aiso—Reed or other metal propeller for Liberty motor. 
Also—Duralumin in tubes and in sheets. 

YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


810-818 Desplaines Avenue 
Forest Park, Illinois (Suburb of Chicago) 





Special Prices On New Airplane Instruments 


OIL GAUGES, NEW $3.50 each 
GASOLINE GAUGES, NEW $3.00 each 
DOUBLE DIXIE SWITCHES, NEW $1.90 each 
HEAT GAUGES, NEW $9.75 each 


Write for our catalog 


LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT CORP. 
LINCOLN, NEBR... 


i 








NEW AND USED AIRPLANE BARGAINS 


| Hisso motored Standard with extra motor, extra set of 
wings and stabilizer. Practically new F.O.B. Memphis, 
sip New and used Canucks and JN4D, $750. 
and up. 


Partridge, Inc., 3515 W. 83rd Place, Chicago, Ill. 


MOREHOUSE °80 Cv. IN. 


LIGHT PLANE POWER PLANT 
28 hp. at 2500 r.p.m. Weight 85 pounds (Dry) 
H. E.-Morehouse 39 Gebhart St., Dayton, Ohio 








Three-place all-metal OX5 motored airplane of new 
design, thoroughly tested and priced right, having a 
factor of safety sufficient to carry a Liberty motor. OX5 
supplies, OXX6 motors and parts. Send for list. 


ANDERSON AIRCRAFT MFG. CO. 
ANDERSON, IND. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Spares of All Kinds 
Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Flying from Pine Valley, N. J. 
PINE VALLEY, N. J. 


Passenger Flying 
Instruction 
Victor Dallin— 
Aerial Photography 
Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 











WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
Curtiss Airplanes, Motors and Parts 


You will find that our goods 
are reliable and our prices right. 


G. S. IRELAND, CURTISS FLYING FIELD 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


25 OX5 propellers, $3.35 each for the lot. Sample propeller, $5.75. 
OX5 3 place Biplane Avro wings (credited with making 128 Miles, 
1:28:00), new linen Aluminum finished color, only $925.00. 25 
HP ANZANI Engine, needs little overhaul, complete with fine 
Hamilton Propeller, only $95.00; set (4) AVRO wings, uncovered, 
$225. Complete stock of OX5 parts; also Canuck, Jenny, and 
Standard parts. State specific needs and will quote you. Blue 
prints of “Aerodrive’ Attachment for boat, $1. Aerodrive high 
speed sled, $1. 


Ostergaard Aircraft, 4269 N. Narragansett, Chicago, Ill. 














MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT CO. . 
1030 N. CALVERT ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
JN and CANUCK PLANES and PARTS 
OX5, OXX6, and OTHER MOTORS and SPARES 


The most complete line in the country 
On certain items with which we are over-stocked we have special 
prices. They will amaze you. 
Let us know your wants. Send for our Catalogue. 


LIBERTY MOTOR OWNERS 


bring your motor up to date by installing one of new 
Air Service A-2 oil pumps with outside adjustments. 
Absolutely interchangeable; allowance on your old 
pump. Also Tulip Silichrone valves. Eliminate oil 
and valve trouble. 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 


518-522 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORE, N. Y., U. S. A. 














Actual Bise 


SEND 
ONE DOLLAR 





We will send you by return mail a beautiful pair of sterling silver 
wings mounted on bar pin with safety catch. also identification card 
issued by National Flyers Ass’n. These pins are being worn by 
thousands of aviators, aviation mechanics and boosters. 


WALLACE AERO CO., Bettendorf, Iowa 





———— 








Vv 
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PROPELLERS FOR LIBERTIES IN STOCK 
HAMILTON AERO MANUFACTURING CO. 





60 KEEFE AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


CONTINUED 

















AIRPLANE SALE 


Curtiss J.N.—Standards with OX, C6 and Hisso Motors—-Thomas 

Scout with OX motor—Curtiss Oriole. Bargain prices on first 

class planes to close out. New and used OX, C6 and Hisso motors. 
SUPPLIES 

J.N. and Standard fuselage and wing fittings, shock cord, dope, 

varnish, wing covering, wheels, tires, tubes, propellers, OX and 

C6 motor parts. Prompt shipment. 


Aircraft Supply Co., Kedney Whse, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HASKELITE PLYWOOD 


can be furnished of any wood best suited to the manufacture of 
airplanes and can be furnished in any size and thickness. 


Write for HASKELITE miscellaneous aircraft stock lisi. 
HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


133 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








CLEAR NITRATE DOPE 
Best Quality and Fresh Mixed at $1.60 per gallon. 


Four Coat New Process Aluminum Nitrate Dope 
at $2.05 per gallon 


All in 5-gallon boxed cans 


PHENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 


WILLIAMSVILLE, N. Y. 





AIRPLANES AND SUPPLIES 
Brand new Standard J1 Airplane with brand new OX5 Motor, 
$900. Same ships with Government overhaul Motor $850. ' sed 


Standards and Jennies $400 and up. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS 
Good acetate dope 90c per gal. A few new Hamilton props $30. 
each. Brand new OX5 & OXX6 American props $9.75. New two 


passenger seats $4.00. New cotton fabric 35c per yd. Brand new 
OX5 Motor $175.00. Complete Flying Course rigging and motor 
Theory included $175.00. 

SHANNON & WERT BROS. AVIATION CO. 
Plant 1423 Washington St. Parsons, Kansas Telephone 2932 J. 











STANDARDS AND HISSO MOTORS 


Newly assembled and in first class condition. 
Standards with OX5 motor, $800.00 to $1000.00. Standards with 
Hisso motor, $1200.00 to $1500.00. Special Standard, 180 Hisso, 
5 place, $1800.00. Hisso Motors, 150, 180 and 220. Motor parts, 
Hisso, Liberty and OX-5. The best supply of high grade wings on 
the market. Landing gears, wheels, struts, fabric, dope, tape, wire. 

SOUTHERN AIRWAYS INC. 
Main ofice: 509 Navarro St., San Antonio, Tex. 
Branch: Love Field, Dallas, Tex. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Curtiss J-N-4-D, like new. Set up, ready to fly, any demon- 


stration. Extra OX5 motor. Write Jack S. Costa, 40 Snyder 
Ave., Toms River, N. J. 





CAMERAS: Eastman Hawkeye Aerial, L Type, F-4-5, ten 
inch foeal length, 4 x 5 plates, complete with lens and acces- 
sories; less than one-third regular price. Only few left. One 
customer just writes in: “Not only perfectly satisfied but 
highly pleased.” Henry K. Fort, Widener Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


EXHIBITION PARACHUTES: Single drop, 28 ft. chute, 
muslin, $90 or with silk extension lines $105.; double drop, 
muslin $160., or with silk lines $185.; triple drop, muslin 
$230., or with silk lines $270.; 5 drop, muslin $370., or with 
silk lines $420.; exhibition harness $10.; 10 days’ delivery, 
usually sooner. 1 deposit, balance C.0.D. The Logan Avi- 
ation Co., 716 W. Superior, Cleveland, Ohio. 








DOPE—Clear acetate $1.00 per gallon. Wood filler 5¢ per 


4 Dee Purchasing Syndicate, 249 Broadway, Buffalo, 





FOR SALE: Two Hisso Standards and one OX5 Standard. 
W. MeDermott, 2409 Washington Ave., Houston, Texas. 

Tinsmith and sheet metal foreman desires position. 
Thoroughly experienced in all branches of sheet metal work, 
radiators, cowling, gas tanks, ete. Seven and one half years 
as foreman of large aeroplane concern, salary moderate. 
S. Grossfield, 55 Second Ave., College Point, L. I., N. Y. 





WANTED: Two five place Standards; two regular Stand- 
ards, less motor; three Hisso 150 or Mereedes 160. Price 
must be reasonable. Saginaw Airport Co., Saginaw, Mich. 





WANTED: Fast, one place biplane, no rotary. W. Lenert, 
3353 Eastwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





FOR SALE-TWO OF THE FINEST FLYING BOATS IN U.S. 

1—Loening flying yacht (monoplane) Liberty 12 motor, 5 passen- 
gers—100 m.p.h., cruising at 1450 motor revs. Handles easily 
on own keel on runway. Delivery July Ist, 1925. 

1—H.K. specially built biplane, “49 ft. span, Liberty 12 motor, 
5 passengers, 85 m.p.h., cruising speed at 1450 motor revs. 
Dual dep. controls. A perfect ship for sportsman who likes to 
fiy. Ship handles on own keel. Immediate delivery. Photo 
graphs, prices, etc., also demonstration to responsible parties. 

Address H. KANTNER, c/o L.W.F. Engineering Co. 
College Point, N. Y. 














FOR SALE: Tractor seaplane, two-seater, 150 Hisso, in 
good condition. Spare pontoon and landing gear for same, 
all type propellers. M.F. spares, wing and main floats, OX 
motors, A. Hisso, used M.F. hull with brand new wings, 
cheap. Essington School of Aviation, Essington, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE: One new Lawrance motored 
sport plane. Write for photo and description. Wanted: 
Thomas Morse scout parts or assemblies. E. B. Todd, Mid- 
west, Wyoming. 








Former naval pilot, with over 2000 hours in air covering a 
period of ten years desires position as Pilot, Test-pilot or 
Manager. Expert in all kinds of flying, including photo- 
graphic and map flying. Reliability and sobriety guaranteed, 
good business getter. Experience in night flying on land and 
sea planes. Summer or permanent work. References ex- 
changed. Address Box 354. Aviation 





. M.F. Flying Boat, For Sale: Just set up, absolutely new. 
Natural mahogany, five coats best varnish. Seats and carries 
four. Streamlined wires, comfortably sleeps two. New 
motor, turns 1600. Special equipment. Will demonstrate to 
responsible parties. M.F. spares for sale. Motor overhaul 
stand, rotating instruments, radio transmitter, with air gen- 
erator, ete. F. S. Devereux, Green Harbor, Mass. 





WANTED: Five new or Government overhauled Curtiss 
OX5 motors. Tell full details, giving price, delivery and 
shipping point. Box 355, AVIATION. 


FOR SALE: Laird Swallow, excellent condition #1250.; 
Five Passenger Avro, new $700.; JN4D, fine shape $500. ; 
Canuck, like new $700.; Boeing seaplane, less motor, almost 
new $350.; Government overhauled OX5 $100.; Mercedes 
motors $400.; Boeing parts. Romkey Air Craft Co., Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE: Cheap, brand new three passenger OXX6 
Standard, instruction if needed. Tony Am-Rhein, 120 College 
St., Peoria, Il. 
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Trade Mark 
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Queer Cargoes 


N the floor of the Glenn L. Martin 

Plant there stands a small flyer which 
attracts very little attention among the 
bigger and more powerful Bombers. 


The moment it comes in from a flight it 
is inspected, tuned-up, refueled, and put 
in perfect condition for instant emergency. 


Its cargoes are unique—a big manufac- 
turer suddenly finds himself short on a 
certain shipment of bolts or stampings, or 
needs parts for a broken air compressor— 
can we bring a supply at once from a city 
500 miles away? — we can, and do. 


Chicago's greatest newspaper wants a 
photograph in a tearing hurry ;—out goes 
the little plane, with a single slip of card- 
board for freight. 


For more than a year this little Martin 
Plane has maintained an unblemished 
record for service. Speedy—Reliable— 
and as safe as a church: 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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High, Speed, Continuance, Load 


Have all Wo rl d ‘s 


30.000 Radiators in working 


RADIATORS LAMBLIN 


WATER AND OIL 


Records 








Boablnemsenes LAMBLIN » 36, 
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AUS-PER-ITE 


(Trade Mark) 
Commercial Dope 


Acetate And Nitrate 


KAHKI YELLOW 
ORIOLE ALUMINUM 


Contractors to All Branches of the U. S. Government 


PERRY-AUSTEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
GRASMERE, STATEN ISLAND P.O. ROSEBANK, N. Y. 


b 
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Use Tubing of Known Strength 
made up to Specifications 





Specialists in Tubing 
for 25 years 


Summerill Tubing Company 
manufacturers of 


SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 
Bridgeport, Montg. Co., Pa. 
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Bourdon, NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE (France) 
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Trade Mark 
AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Pioneers in Metalclad Airships 
el 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
of 


AIRSHIPS for Military, Commercial and Private 
Use, Forest Patrol and Other Service. 


MILITARY OBSERVATION BALLOONS, Rac- 
ing Free -Balloons and Other Lighter-Than-Air 
Equipment. 


MOORING TOWERS for Airships. Designers 
and Builders of Ford Airship Mooring Tower at 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


Contractors to United States Government 


Office.and Laboratories 
General Motors Building, Detroit 


Shops and Flying Field 
Ford Airport, Dearborn, Mich 
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Fittings. | j 
Write for our Catalogue and Price Lists. 





Aeronautical Supplies 


Airplane and Motor Parts, Aluminum Steel Terne Plates, Specification Tubing, Round and 
Streamline Fabric Linen and Cotton Made-up Covers, Bolts, Screws, Wire, Cable, Brass 
A Full Line of Everything for the Airplane and latest Flying Equipment for the Pilot. 


Johnson Airplane and Supply Co., Inc., Dayton, Ohio: 
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AIRPLANES, FLYING BOATS, MOTORS, SUPPLIES 
FIREWORKS FOR EXHIBITION FLIGHTS:- Flash Shell, good for day 
g night—explodes with flash and loud report and produces cloud of 
ghite smoke $4.; Flag Shell Bomb—when exploding releases parachute 
to which flag 3’ x 5’ is suspended $3.75; Huge smoke Trail for Day 
or Night, duration 5 minutes $3.50; Spectacular Night Plane Display— 
duration 14 minutes—full instructions with same—a dandy attraction 
$36. Don’t wait till last minute to order these. 
jy4D CONTROL CABLES:- Complete aileron control cable overhead 
3640; Aileron control cable stick to aileron, both sides $8. ; Elevator con- 
trol cable, upper or lower, right or left $2.; Rudder control cable, right or 
eft $2.80; Foot Bar connecting wire for JN4D or Canuck each, special 
bargain 75c; Complete Control Cable outfit for JN4D, special price $27. 
jy4D CONTROL STICKS:-Regular type special price $1.75 each; Ash 
type $1. each; JN4D or Canuck longeron, front $5.50; rear $4.80; 
Radiator $25.; J-1 Standard Radiator $25.; 150 Hispano radiator used 
put first-class $50.; JN4D Rudder Bar $1.40; Rudder Bar Base, front 
or rear, $2.; rubber handle for pilot stick 85c; Tail skid with metal shoe 
for Canuck, JN4D or J-1 $5.; JN4D Gasoline Tank with Gauge $15; 
Gauge only $5.; Cradle or Mounting for Tank $7.50; windshield 
Canuck, JN4D or J-1 $4.80. : ; , p 
INSTRU MENTS:-Air speed meter with pitot Head and tubing $15. Dandy 
Compass $15; Warner Tachometer Head $7.50; Shaft $6.50; J-M Tach- 
ometer Head $10.; shaft $11.; Taylor 12M altimeter $8.50; 25000 ft. 
altimeter $15.; Dandy new Thermometer with tubing $7.; 120 Ib. oil 
Gauge $2.50; 10 Ib. air gauge $2.25; hand air pump $2.75; Climb or 
hanking indicator $2.50; Fire Extinguisher Fully Charged $6.50; mag- 
neto switch, Canuck $2.; Double magneto switch, flat $2.; Double magneto 
witch, Dixie $4; Bosch Booster Magnetos $12.50; New Berling Magneto 
320.; New Dixie Magneto for OXX6 $35. 
LANDING GEAR FITTINGS for JN4D, Canuck, or J-1 Plate type, front 
99.40; rear $2.60; Landing Gear struts for JN4D or Canuck, front $2.00; 
Rear $2.40; Vee for J-1 $22.50, right or left; 4” black shock absorber 
cord 15c yd.; new fresh %” Cord, special June price 50c yd.; new 
fresh %’’ Cord special June price 70c yd. ; : 
MOTORS :-New OX5 in original box complete with tools—dandies $250.; 
New OXX6 $375.; Navy overhauled OXX6 very little total time $250. ; 
New and used 150, 180 and 220 Hispano, 200 and 400 H. P. Liberties, 
30 and 120 H. P. LeRhones, 2 Cyl. 28 H. P. Lawrances and 16 Cyl. 500 
H. P. Buggatti motors. 
PROPELLERS FOR NEARLY ANY TYPE MOTOR :-For OX5 $10. to 
$25.; For OXX6, tractor $25.; pusher $35.; For 150 H. P. Hispano, 
pigskin tipped $32.50; metal tipped $45; 2-bladed tractor linen tipped 
400 H. P. Liberty propeller $6!.; V-2 Tractor prop. $45.; 100 H. P. 
Gnome props. metal tipped $25. : 
A Grade cotton 65c¢ yd.; cotton ape 6c yd.; linen 90c yd.; 5 gals. dandy 
nitrate dope $11.25; 5 gals. da: dy acetate dope $10,; Dandy tan leather 
helmets $4.; specially high grade $6.; French Goggeletts $4.; Non-shat- 
terable gocgles:-NAK wide vision $4.50; Triplex wide-vision, clear $4, or 
green top and clear bottom $4.50; Jumbo oval $3.25; Triplex oval $2.50; 
Gosport set with o. d. Helmets $12.50; Intercommunicating Phone set $20. 
Parts for JN4D, Canuck, J-1, OX5, OXX6 and many Liberty, LeRhone, 
y-2 and Hispano parts. hi : 

Send us your Orders — Watch our speed in filling same 

FLOYD J. LOGAN AVIATION CO. : 

Phone Cherry 949 716 West Superior, Cleveland, Ohio 
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WACO 


Real performance in a three place ship 
with a stock OX-5 motor 


Highest Speed 

Highest Cruising Speed 
Lowest Landing Speed 
Best Speed Range 
Quickest Take Off 
Highest Angle of Climb 
Lowest in Price 


Steel Fuselage 

Steel Empennage 

Oleo Type Landing Gear 
Thirty Seven Gallon Fuel Tank 
Free Air Radiator 


Do you want the booklet? 


THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
TROY, OHIO 




















SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 


Pioneers in the Manufacture of Elastic Cord for 
Shock Absorbers in this Country. 


Principle Producers of Cord for Canadian and 
U. S. Governments during the World War. 


Fully Equipped for the Largest Requirements or 
Any Experimental Tests. 














J. W. WOOD ELASTIC WEB CO. 
STOUGHTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
New York Office—45 E. 17th St.; Canada—32 St. Peter St., Montreal 





DOPES 


PIGMENTED 
VARNISHES 


>FFFANINE 


MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 


DOPES 
ENAMELS 














AEROPLANE MOTORS 


Gnome 160 H.P. new complete rotary 9 cylinder 292 pounds 
suitable aeroplanes, motor boats, ice sleds, wind wagons, 


F.0.B. Dayton, O. ‘ ; 15.00 
Le Rhone 120 H.P. (type used for making radial engines) 
complete 50.00 


Hispano 150 H.P. complete boxed crated F.O.B. Minneapolis 750.00 
Hispano 220 H.P. complete New boxed New York or 


Minneapolis 250.00 
Hispano 220 H.P. complete slightly used 165.00 
OX5 Curtiss overhauled complete boxed F.0.B. Minneapolis 125.00 


WOULD YOU BUY A NEW OX5 Curtiss at $150.00 Advise. 
Resistal goggles, with special pair passenger goggles clear glass 2.60. 
New and used aeroplanes $650.00 up. Curtiss, Standard, Avro, 
Thomas Morse. 

Parts, propellers, wings, dope, linen. 


MARVIN A. NORTHROP 
200 BUILDERS EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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| ACCLES & POLLOCK, LTD. 


OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


Specialists in airplane tubing and tube manipulation 


Over 500 Different Sections 


Oval and Streamline Sections in all sizes and gauges 


Suppliers to the British Air Ministry, to all British 
airplane manufacturers and to European governments 


Write Us for Catalog of Sections and Send in Your Specifications 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 


15 MOORE STREET, NEW YORK 
U.S.A. Representatives for Accles & Pollock, Ltd. 
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ArErRopLanE Worxs — PANDER 


THE HAGUE (HOLLAND) 

















The “Pander” Single Seater with 25 Hp. Anzani Engine 


THE BEST LIGHT-PLANE IN THE WORLD. 
PRICE $2200._COMPLETELY EQUIPPED: F.O.B. ROTTERDAM 



























The weekly issue of AVIATION that you miss, 


because you are not a regular subscriber, may contain the article, news story, picture or advertisement which 
you could have used with profit. 

If you are a Service or civilian flier AVIATION is an indispensable adjunct to your calling, because in each 
weekly issue it publishes more service and commercial flying news than appears in any monthly; and, more 
important, it is NEWS when it appears in AVIATION. 

AVIATION is written and edited by a staff trained to the aeronautical viewpoint for the man who is def- 
initely interested or engaged in aeronautics. It presents fully and accurately each week the latest news and 
technical developments. 

Descriptions, photographs and drawings of the latest aircraft appear first in AVIATION and frequently in no 
other magazine. 

For less than eight cents a week for U. S. Subscription—Four Dollars a year—you will receive 52 issues of 
the only American weekly aircraft publication and the recognied trade authority. 


A LIMITED SPECIAL OFFER: 


Pin a Two Dollar Bill to the coupon and we will enter your trial order for the next 26 issues. 





Soq 
The oldest American aS F BS SSS The only American 
Aircraft Magazine I ' Aircraft Weekly 
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AVIATION — 225 4th Avenue, New York. 


Send me the next 26 issues of AVIATION. Two Dollars to cover is enclosed. 
(Canada $2.50; Foreign $3.00) 
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June 22, 1925 AVIATION 





AIRPLANES FoR SALE 


We have 333 airplanes that we must sell this year including Standards, Jennies, Canucks, Orioles, D.H.’s, Spads, 
Scouts and others. We have a large number of Standards, Jennies and Canucks set up, test flown ready for immediate fly aie 
delivery. Come and take your pick. 


NEW STANDARD J-1 AIRPLANES with guaranteed overhauled Hispano-Suiza motors, 150 H.P. ...........ccceeeeeees $1500.00 
See ee ee ek ee ey Se Ur ee IID nnn. 5s 5 ae kon thin wc 5 5 6.6 6b:b 60d 06.0 00a tbc aesensdceebdearbes 1300.00 
NEW STANDARD J-1 AIRPLANES with Government overhauled OXX6 motors ........... cece ccccccccccccccceececs 1100.00 
PM Te ee rr rere ee ee rr ee een 1000.00 
NEW STANDARD J-1 AIRPLANES with Government overhauled OX5 motors ........-. cece ccccccccccccecccecececes 900.00 
ee Fe ee I .. 6 in. 0:6 ihn Koicarde hee cP Rese we bonaSs aes ssbdednkewnsecdeuracakdn 750.00 


These airplanes come complete with tools and instruments and the front seat is built so as to accommodate two passengers. 
These airplanes have been reconstructed and new longerons, new controls, new wires, new struts, new fittings, new instruments were 
installed where needed. 


LEARN TO FLY 


711 





NO BOND REQUIRED FOR 
SOLO FLIGHTS AND NO 
CHARGE FOR BREAKAGE 


of the art can be gained only from experience. 
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$ OO ROOM AND BOARD 
vu NEAR FIELD AT $10.00 
PER WEEK 


Special offer for June, July and August 


We will guarantee to teach a student to fly and succesafully operate an airplane by himself, regardless of the number of 
flying hours required, and further, to furnish an airplane, free of charge, for the period of one hour for practice flights. 

The flying school of the Robertson Aircraft Corporation is one of the oldest and best known in the United States. All 
of the instructors are ex-army aviators with wide experience and the equipment is the best that money can buy. The flying field is 
approximately six miles from the city of St. Louis and is easily accessible by railroad, street car and hard surfaced roads. It is the 
largest and best privately owned field in the country and the International Air Races of 1923 were held there. 

Our course includes thorough flying training as well as complete instruction in the over-haul, care and maintenance of both 
the airplane and motor. The time within which one can learn to fly, varies with the individual; eight to ten hours of dual instruc- 
tion, stretched over a period of ten days to two weeks should com plete the most stubborn case, and from then on, the refinements 
Commercial aviation is a rapidly growing industry. Don’t delay! Enroll now! 


ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD, ANGLUM, MO. 


OODDDDDDDDDUCODOOOCOOODOCOOCOOOOOOOOODOOooCOooooOooOoo0o000ooc00cooocoo0000OcCOOo0000000NNoooo! 
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The Aeroplane 


Published Weekly 


175, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
England 


CHARLES GREY 
Editor 





Subscription Rates 
for U.S.A. 


| year—$8.50 
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History of Aeronautics 


BY 


E. C. VIVIAN 









We have just ten copies left of the above. 






The retail price is $3.00, with the first ten 
new or renewal orders, $2.50 with sub- 
scription. This work is divided into four 
parts: The Evolution of The Aeroplane; 
Progress in Design; Aerostatics; Engine 
Development. There are 521 pages with 
numerous illustrations of photographs and 
diagrams. 









GARDNER PUBLISHING Co. 
225 FourTH AveE., New York, N. Y. 
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WRIGHT WHIRLWIND, J-4, 
200H.P. engineinVOUGHT UO-:1 @& 
plane, used by Cuban Air Service, 
Columbia, Cuba. These land planes 
frequently are flown from Cuba to 
the Isle of Pines, crossing 40 miles 
of open water, which demonstrates 
the pilots faith in the power plant. 








THE EXCELLENT SERVICE 
WRIGHT WHIRLWIND ENGINES ARE GIVING THE U.S. NAVY 
HAS MADE THEM KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


RIGHT Whirlwind J-4, 200 H.P. Air- 

Cooled Engines have been selected by 
the Navies or Air Services of five countries 
in North and South America in addition to 
the U. S. Navy. 

One of the recent important purchases— 

if indeed not the most important in com- 
mercial aeronautics—is the sixteen 
Wright Whirlwinds bought by the 
Huff-Daland Company for Huff- 
Daland Dusters, Inc., of Macon, 
Georgia, who have taken large 
acreage contracts for orchard and 
boll-weevil dusting. 





The reasons for the choice of Wright 
Whirlwinds by foreign governments and 
commercial flying enterprises are because of 
the unusual dependability, high perform- 
ance, ease of inspection, adjustment and 
minor repairs and the low cost per flying 
hour. Wright Whirlwind Engines are avail- 
able for immediate delivery and ready 

for service under severest conditions. 

Send for Bulletin No. 8-A for gen- 

eral information and _ technical 
specifications and consult us for 
cooperation in working out the 

details of aeronautical projects. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson, N. J., U. S. A. 


WRIGHT WHIRLWIND 
- J-4 AIR-COOLED ENGINE 


























